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THE  CHILDREN'S  STORY 
OF  THE  WAR 

By  Sir  EDWARD  PARROTT.  ma.,  lld. 

Dadkaled  bjr  (neiom  penaiMea  to  H.RH.  PRINCE  Georce. 

LIST    OF    VOLUMES. 

I.— From   the   Beginning  to  the  Dispatch   3f  the   British 

Army  ovet^eas. 
II.— From  the  Battle  of  Mons  to  the  Fall  of  Antwerp. 
III.— From  the  First  Battle  of  Ypres  to  the  End  of  the  Year  19x4 
IV.— '-.'he  Year  191s 
v.— The  First  Six  Months  of  191a. 

.. ...  In  tlie  course  of  a  long  review,  the  Timta  Eiueatiomd  SuppUmtat  meakt  ol  the 
high  level  of  this  adniirable  work,"  and  describes  it  as  phmned  *'  on  asade  cnite 
different  from  anything  yet  attempted.  It  is  not  only  a  fully^talled,  continaoiu 
stonr,  but  it  aims  at  providing  the  reader  with  the  information  raqoisite  lor  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  significance  of  the  war.  .  .  .  ITie  rtory  it  devly 
and  vividly  given,  without  being  in  the  least  melodramatic.  ...  It  would  be  hard  to 
take  exception  to  the  temper  in  which  the  story  is  written.  ...  It  is  a  sensible  plan 
to  put  mto  separate  chapters  the  '  soldiers'  stories  which  illustrate  it.' "  The  woA  is 
akeady  recognized  as  the  children's  classic  of  the  war,  and  large  number*  of  teachen 
and  others  have  testified  to  the  interest  it  awakens,  and  to  the  enlightenment  which 
it  affords.  Stirring  pictures  and  illuminative  maps  and  diagramsuwund.  Readen 
and  friends  of  weekly  part  issues  have  provided  the  Belgians  with  a  motor  ambulance, 
and  are  now  maintaining  ten  of  the  Serbian  boys  who  survived  the  retreat  into 
Albania  in  October  1915.  A  young  Britons'  League  of  Help  has  also  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  publication. 

Whilst  written  primarily  for  children,  this  clearly  written  and  accurate  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  picture  of  events  need  by  no  means  be  despised  by  the  general  reader. 

EacA  volume  is  attractively  bound  in  canvas  tvith  c$kur$d  fronHjpieet. 


THOMAS    NELSON    AND    SONS.    Limited. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


HEROES  OF  THE  VICTORIi.  CROSS. — II. 


SECOND-LIEUTENANT  Alan  Arnett  M'Leod,  Royal 
Air  Force. 

While  flying  with  his  observer  (Lieutenant  A.  W.  Hammond, 
M.C.)  and  attacking  hostile  nutchines  with  bombs  and  machine- 
gun  nre,  Lieutenant  M'Leod  was  assailed  at  a  height  of  c,ooo 
feet  by  eight  enemy  biplanes,  \yhich  dived  at  him  from  all  dfirec- 
tions,  firing  their  front  gun&.  By  skilful  twisting  and  turning 
he  enabled  his  observer  to  fire  bursts  at  each  machine  XA  turn, 
with  the  result  that  three  of  them  went  down  out  of  control. 
By  this  time  Lieutenant  M*Leod  had  received  five  wounds. 
Nevertheless  he  "  carried  on ; "  but  soon  an  enenw  bullet  pene- 
trated his  petrol  tank  and  set  his  machir.<;  on  nre.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  climbed  out  on  to  the  left  bottom  plane,  and,  con- 
troll*  -V  his  machine  from  this  poaition,  side-slipped  steeply, 
so  as  i.>  keep  the  flames  on  one  side.  By  so  doing  he  enabled 
his  obseiver  to  continue  firing  until  the  ground  was  reached. 
The  observer  had  been  wounded  six  times  when  the  machine 
crashed  in  No  Man's  Lund.  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  though 
sufvering  agonii^  of  pain,  at  once  dragg~  \  his  companion  away 
fron\  the  flamii.^  wreckage — a  work  of  the  greatest  peril,  as 
hea\y  machine-;^n  fire  was  directed  against  him  from  the 
enemy's  lines.  While  rescuing  his  observer  he  was  again 
wounded  by  a  bomb.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  cease  his  efforts 
until  he  had  placed  Lieutenant  Hammond  in  a  position  of 
comparative  safety.  Then  he  fell,  exh;  ^ted  by  h  3  exertions 
and  by  his  loss  of  blood. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  CitFJSTCPHER  Busheu  D.S.O.,  Royal 
West  Surrey  Regiment. 

This  gallant  officer  led  "  C  "  company  of  his  battalion  to  a 
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counter-attack  which  was  made  along  with  a  French  refpment. 
Heavy  machine-gun  fire  hunt  upon  them,  and  before  long  the 
colonel  was  wounded  in  the  head.  He  did  not  full  out,  but 
continued  to  march  in  front  of  the  troops,  rallying  them  when 
thrown  out  of  their  formation,  and  cheering  them  on.  He 
refused  to  have  his  wound  attended  to  until  his  men  were  in  a 
strong  position,  and  he  had  formed  a  defensive  flank  to  deal 
with  a  turning  movement  which  the  enemy  was  then  attempting. 
When  the  position  was  secure,  he  went  to  brigade  headquarters 
and  made  his  report.  Then  he  had  his  wound  dressed,  and 
returned  to  the  flring-line,  which  in  the  interval  had  fallen  back 
a  short  distance.  1  o  and  fro  he  went  among  his  men,  careless 
of  t\  ■:  heavy  Are,  bidding  them  stand  their  ground  and  not 
waste  a  shot.  At  length  he  fainted,  and  had  to  be  removed 
tj  a  dressing-station.  The  official  record  tells  us  that  his 
snlendid  energy,  devotion,  and  courage  greatly  inspired  his 
men,  not  only  in  the  encounter  descriDed  above,  but  on  the 
following  days  of  the  withdrawal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Herbert  Anderson,  High- 
land Li^ht  Infantry. 

Dunng  our  retreat  the  enemy  attacked  the  right  front  of 
one  of  our  battalions  which  was  holding  a  wood.  The  front 
was  pierced,  and  as  wave  after  wave  of  Germans  followed 
close  behind,  there  was  the  gravest  danger  that  the  flank  of 
the  whole  position  would  be  turned.  Colonel  Anderson  saw 
at  once  that  the  situation  was  serious,  and  made  his  way  across 
the  open  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  holding 
the  wood  on  his  right.  With  great  difiiculty  he  managed  t«. 
collect  the  survivors  of  the  two  right  companies,  and  at  their 
head  charged  down  upon  the  wood.  Thanks  to  his  spirived 
action,  the  enemy  were  driven  out,  twelve  machine  guns  and 
seventy  prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  line  was  restored. 
He  led  the  charge  with  splendid  fearlessness,  and  inopired  his 
men  with  new  courage  during  a  most  critical  hour. 

hum  on  the  same  day,  when  he  was  holding  a  village,  the 
enemy  came  within  three  hundred  yards  of  his  position  and 
captured  a  timber  yard,  which  they  garrisoned  with  a  strong 
force.  He  rallied  his  men  s  id  again  led  them  in  a  counter- 
attack, during  which  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  timber  yard. 
While  his  men  were  thus  fighting  victoriously  an  enemy  bullet 
found  its  billet,  and  he  fell   dead  within  the  enemy's  lines. 


On  th«  Way  ts  th*  Pirinff-LiiM. 

(Byfirmiisim  ^  TK*  Illustrattd  Ltttdtn  Nmt.) 

Relief  or  rcinfereinx  troop*  are  anally  tent  up  to  the  firing-line  by  night,  because  it  i« 
impoanble  to  move  manes  of  men  by  day  within  range  of  enemy  fire.  The  man  in  the  fore- 
ground is  "the  connecting  file."  His  basinets  1*  to  keep  his  own  party  in  view  and  yet  to 
remain  in  sight  of  those  following  him.  But  for  this  arrangement  troops  might  easily  lose  their 
way  in  the  darlcness. 
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The  Highland  Light  Infantry  will  not  soon  forget  the  gallant 
colonel  who  so  nobly  maintained  the  proud  traditions  of  their 
regiment  on  that  hard-fought  day. 

Second-Lieutenant  Matthew  Cassidy,  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers. 

Lieutenant  Cassidy  was  in  command  of  the  left  company 
of  his  battalion  at  a  time  when  the  flank  of  his  division  was  in 
grave  danger.  Prior  to  the  attack  he  had  been  ordered  to  stand 
his  ground  and  hold  his  position  to  the  last.     He  obeyed  this 

rf  'K.  ^'^^  '^"^'''  *^°"gh  ^t  involved  the  loss  of  his  gallant 
life.  The  Germans  came  on  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
strove  hard  to  outflank  the  battalion.  They  turned  their  big 
guns  on  the  little  band ;  but  Lieutenant  Cassidy  rallied  his 
men  time  after  time,  and  led  them  in  attacks  which  cleared  the 
trench  which  he  was  holding.  Finally,  however,  the  company 
was  surrounded.  Even  then  Lieutenant  Cassidy  had  no  thought 
of  surrender.  He  fought  on,  and  urged  others  to  do  the  same, 
until  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  with  the  proud 
.nowledge  that  he  had  justified  the  confidence  placed  in 
him.  He  had  saved  the  left  flank  from  what  might  have  been 
disaster. 

Sergeant  Stanley  Robert  M'Dougall,  Australian  Im- 
perial Force. 

The  first  wave  of  the  enemy's  onset  had  broken  our  line, 
and  another  wave  was  rapidly  advancing.  Sergeant  M'Dougall, 
who  held  a  post  along  with  a  flank  company,  saw  that  unless 
heroic  measures  were  taken  his  comrades  would  be  over- 
whelmed. He  therefore  charged  the  second  wave  single- 
handed  with  the  bayonet,  and  succeeded  in  killing  seven  of 
the  attackers  and  capturing  their  machine  gun.  Without  a 
moment's  delay  he  supported  the  gun  on  his  hip,  and  turned 
it  on  the  enemy,  with  the  result  that  many  Germans  fell  and 
the  wave  was  driven  back.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
those  who  had  entered  his  position,  and  continued  firing  at 
them  at  close  range  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Then 
flinging  down  the  useless  machine  gun,  he  seized  a  rifle  and 
charged  again,  this  time  killing  four  of  the  enemy.  One  of  them 
—an  officer— was  in  the  act  of  killing  an  officer  of  ours  when 
the  gallant  Australian  laid  him  low.  Finally,  he  possessed  him- 
self of  a  Lewis  gun,  and  helped  his  comrades  to  seize  thirty- 
three  prisoners.     The  official  record  tells  us  that  his  prompt 
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action  saved  the  line,  and  enabled  his  comrades  to  stop  the 

^"^Private  Herbert  George  Columbine,  Machine-Gun  Corps. 

The  glorious  deed  which  won  this  hero  the  Victoria  Cross 

was  thus  described  by  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Atkinson,  an  eye-witness  : 

"  The  enemy  attacked  suddenly  in  great  force.    They  made 

considerable  headway,  and  from  vantage  ground  on  either  side 

started  to  enfilade  our  trenches,  causing  very  severe  casualties 

among  our  men.  Part  of  our  defence  systeni  included  a  machme- 

gun  post  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  main  trench.    The  men 

in  this  post  were  all  knocked  out.    Runnmg  the  gauntlet  of 

verv  heavy  fire,  Private  Columbine  rushed  forward  and  took 

charge  of  the  gun.    He  was  followed  by  several  comrades.    In 

spite  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  turned  his  heaviest  artillery  on 

the  post,  which  was  almost  unprotected,  the  gallant  private  kept 

the  inachine  gun  going  for  four  hours     During  that  time  the 

enemy  worked  round  the  position  with  strong  forces,  and  at 

last  cut  it  oflF,  save  for  one  narrow  gap  by  which  it  was  still 

possible  tn  communicate  with  the  main  position. 

"  Despite  repeated  rushes  of  the  enemy  Columbine  scarcely 
ceased  to  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  fight  a  German  officer 
appeared,  and  urged  his  men  to  carry  the  post ;  but  every  time 
they  attempted  to  do  so  they  were  stopped  ma  few  yards 
bv  Columbine's  gun.  The  heroic  gunner  by  this  time  was 
wounded,  but  he  still  fought  on.  Early  m  the  afternoon  it 
became  clear  that  the  position  was  hopeless,  so  he  told  his 
two  unwounded  comrades  that  it  was  folly  for  them  to  remam 
in  the  post  any  longer. 

"  «  Save  yourselves,'  he  said ;  '  I'll  carry  on.'  They  were 
reluctant  to  go,  but  he  insisted.  He  shouted  a  few  words  of 
farewell,  and  that  was  the  last  his  comrades  heard  ot  him. 

"  From  where  we  lay  we  could  see  the  fight  going  on,  and 
the  swarms  of  gray-blue  infantry  round  the  position.  AH  the 
time  the  machine  gun,  manned  by  the  \younded  hero,  was 
spitting  out  death.  In  the  course  of  the  hour  from  noon  to 
one  o'clock  the  enemy  made  eight  attempts  to  rush  the  post. 
Every  one  of  them  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

"New  tactics  were  now  tried.  Retiring  to  their  positions, 
the  enemy  concentrated  heavy  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  upon 
the  hero  and  his  gun.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  hostile 
aeroplanes  appeared  overhead.    They  were  promptly  engaged 
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by  our  machines  ;  but  one  of  them  detached  itself  from  the 
faghtmg  group  and  descended  to  about  one  hundred  feet  or 
so  above  Columbine's  position.  We  saw  it  circling  about 
tor  a  few  seconds  like  a  great  vulture  ready  to  pounce  on  its 

"  Columbine  elevated  his  gun  in  order  to  attack  this  new 
enemy.  The  fight  could  only  have  one  ending.  A  bomb  was 
launched  from  the  aeroplane,  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and 
gun  and  gunner  were  blown  out  of  existence. 

A  I "  ^^^1.  ^^°'^  ^^^*  °^  *^^*  "°^'®  *"^  determined  soldier 
delayed  the  enemy  attack,  and  gave  us  time  to  consolidate  our 
position.  When  the  Germans  at  last  moved  forward  they  found 
that  the  stand  made  by  this  one-m  n  army  had  put  their  plans 
hopelessly  out  of  gear." 

The  inhabitants  of  Walton-on-the-Naze,  the  home  of  Private 
Columbine,  must  for  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  this  devoted 
gunnar,  whose  resistance  to  the  death  against  overwhelming 
odds  is  as  fine  a  story  of  heroic  constancy  as  anything  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

Lieutenant-Colonel   Oliver   Cyril    Spencer   Watson 
D.S.O  ,  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry.  ' 

Another  hero  who  sacrificed  himself  at  the  call  of  duty  now 
engages  our  attention.  Colonel  Watson's  command  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  point  where  continual  efforts  were  made  by  the 
enemy  to  pierce  the  line.  They  were  assisted  by  the  many  old 
trenches  which  lay  in  front,  and  by  the  constant  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire  which  beat  down  upon  the  defenders.  A 
counter-attack  had  been  made  against  the  German  position, 
and  at  first  it  was  successful.  The  enemy,  however,  continued 
to  hold  out  m  two  strong  points,  and  Colonel  Watson  saw  that 
he  could  not  remain  where  he  was  unless  these  little  fortresses 
were  reduced.  He  therefore  organized  bombing  parties,  and 
led  the  remainder  of  his  small  reserve  to  the  attack.  This  he 
had  to  do  under  intense  fire.  Before  long  his  men  were  out- 
numbered, and  to  save  their  lives  he  ordered  them  to  retire. 
He  alone  stayed  behind  in  a  communication  trench  to  cover 
their  withdrawal,  though  he  was  fully  aware  that  death  awaited 
*^u  P^  '"erally  gave  his  life  for  his  comrades.  The  assault 
which  he  led  at  a  critical  moment  saved  the  line,  and  both  in 
the  advance  and  m  the  withdrawal  he  counted  his  life  as  nothing. 
His  splendid  bravery  inspired  all  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
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to  redoubled  efforts,  which  enabled  them  to  save  their  thin  and 
-'l!^i'Z.cZ^rZS.'c:^'r^  Robhkts,  D.S.O.. 

"'•^JnTlSreteriKS^^  clays  of  retirement 

ColonTRoSrts  sLwed  the  greatest  gallantry,  military  skill 
endurLe,  and  energy.  On  one  occasion,  -^e- the  enen^^^^^^ 
almost  driven  our  men  out  of  a  village,  he  collected  soimere 
frS^  diffemit  units,  and  at  their  heaS  won  back  the  position 
Ind  heW  it  sufficien^b^  long  to  enable  ourjc^ps  on  he  flanks 
to  eet  clear  away.  But  for  his  valour  and  skill  they  wouia 
cerfaTnlytave  bLn  cut  off.  Over  and  over  again  during  the 
rSrSt  lis  courage  and  resource  saved  the  situation,  and  in 
SL^LkSt  S  his  undaunted  spirit  gave  new  heart  and 

^°P£i^TAirATFRKD  MAURICE  ToYB,  M.C.,  Middlesex  Rifles, 

cSn  Toye  was  holding  a  trench  at  a  bndgehead  which 
the  enemy  was  very  anxious  to  capture.    Three  times  he  was 
thmtrS  of  his  position,  and  three  times  he  recovered  it. 
InX  end,  however,  he  was  surrounded  and  cut  off,  as  were 
the  other  three  posts  under  his  command.    Even  then  he^had 
no  thought  of  surrender.    With  one  officer  and  »«  "^JVLn^ 
company  he  fought  his  way  back  to  safety.    When  he  had  done 
STfound  thft  seventy  men  of  the  battalion  on.his  left  were 
Siring.    At  once  he  rallied  them,  and  led  them  in  a  counter- 
aSackf  which  enabled  him  to  take  up  a  defenswe  line  and  hold 
off  the  enemy  until  reinforcements  arrived.    Had  he  not  done 
80  the  defence  of  the  bridge  would  have  been  turned.    On  two 
other  occasions  he  showe?  the  same  fine  leadership,  and  with 
a  force  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  men  covered  the  retire- 
ment  of  his  battalion  with  rare  skill  and  courage     Later  on 
Sg  ten  days  of  the  hardest  possible  fighting,  he  d^ftinguished 
himself  in  other  encounters.    On  one  occasion,  with  a  party 
from  battalion  headquarters,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  village 
held  them  up,  and  covered  the  left  flank  of  his  battalion 
during  its  retirement.    Finally,  on  a  later  day,  he  led  a  mjxed 
?"rcelrhich  charged  the  enemy,  and  recovered  a  hne  w^ch 
had  been  abandoned  before  his  arrival.    During  the  actions 
described  above  he  was  twice  wounded,  but  ,'-ef"sed  to  l^ve 
his  men.     British  soldiers,  as  you  know,  always  fight  best 
with  their  backs  to  the  waU.    Captam  Toye  never  displayed 
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At  much-fought-for  Bucquoy:  Britiah  Troops 

( From  the  picture  bf  A.  Forrestier.     By 

In  the  above  picture  the  Germans  are  seen  advancing  with  the  object  of  enfilading  a  sanken  byroad 

■cdoD.    A  body  of  British  uoops  is  advancing  on  the  left  to  repel  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 


tiinnaag  to  niMt  Oncoming  Gtraan  M«Mea. 

/■trmissien  »f  Th*  lUuslrattd  Ltndon  Ntws.) 

held  by  the  BrilUh.    In  the  foreground  is  a  barricade  across  the  road,  and  close  to  it  a  machine  gun  in 

To  the  right  of  the  barricade  BriHsh  infantry  support!  are  wuting  in  shelters  dug  in  the  iide  of  the  tank. 
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such  valour  and  skilful  leadership  as  in  those  days  of  con- 
stant peril,  when  the  fate  of  our  country  seemed  to  hang  on 

SracEANT  Harold  Jackson,  East  Yorkshire  Regiment. 
This  gallant  sergeant  showed  the  most  strikmg  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  when  he  and  his  comrades  were,  batthng 
against  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  Germans  who  strove  to 
break  through  them.    It  was  all-important  that  his  command- 
ing officer  sLuld  learn  something  of  the  enemy  ^  movements 
Sergeant  Jackson  volunteered  for  the  task.    He  pushed  through 
the  enemy's  barrage,  rnd  scouted  close  to  the  German  lines 
Then  he  returned  through  the  zone  of  fire  with  most  valuable 
information.     Some  time  later  the  eneniy  captured  a  part  ot 
our  line.    At  this  juncture  Sergeant  Jackson  rushed  upon  the 
invaders  single-handed,  and  bombed  them  out  into  the  open. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  set  off.  still  all  alone,  to  block  out  a 
machine  gun  that  was  working  great  havoc.    He  A^ng  his 
bombs  with  such  effect  that  he  put  the  gun  out  of  ^^^-  J^^^ 
all  the  officers  of  his  company  had  beer,  ^hot  down  he  took 
commi^nd,  and  led  his  men  m  a  counter-attack.    Ordered  to 
retire,  he  withdrew  his  con.pany  successfully  through  ve^ 
heavy  fire.    Still  unwearied  m  well-doing,  he  went  out  re- 
peatedly amidst  the  bursting  shells  and  carried  m  some  of  his 
•  wounded  comrades.    Never  was  the  Victoria  Cross  more  nobly 

won  than  by  this  tireless  and  gallant  N.C.O.  .        

Private  Richard  George  Masters,  Army  Service  Corps. 
The  first  Arm.y  Service  man  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross  in 
this  war  now  appears  in  our  record.    Eneiny  attacks  had  severed 
al  c«nicaSons,  and  the  wounded  could  not  be  earned  from 
the  dressing-stations  to  the  rear.    Had  they  be,  n  left  beh md 
Ly  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  suffered  the  hardships  of  prisoners  of  war.    the  road  that 
led  to  the  dressing-stations  was  said  to  be  impassable^    Private 
Masters,  however,  offered  to  try  to  get  through.    He  had  to 
clear  a  way  for  his  motor,  and  had  to  traverse  a  road  that  was 
constantly  W  by  shell-fire.    Nevertheless  he  made  journey 
Xr  iourney  tWgh  the  whole  of  an  afternoon,  and  brought 
back  io  oV lines  most  of  the  wounded.    During  one  of  the 
iourneys  he  was  bombed  by  an  aeroplane,  and  narrowly  escaped 
iesJmction.    His  was  the  only  car  that  managed  to  pass  to 
and  fro  at  this  very  critical  time. 
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Private  Harold  Whitfield,  King's  Shropshire  Light  In- 

Tliis  Shropshire  soldier  won  his  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land. 
During  the  first  and  heaviest  of  three  counter-attacks  made  by 
the  enemy  on  a  position  which  his  battalion  had  just  capturcu. 
Private  Whitfield,  without  a  single  companion,  charged  a  machine 

fun  which  was  harassing  his  company  at  short  range.  He  either 
avoneted  or  s^ot  the  whole  gun  team,  and  then,  turning  the 
gun  on  the  attackers,  drove  them  back  with  heavy  casualties. 
In  this  way  he  enabled  his  comrades  to  restore  their  hne. 
Later  on,  when  the  enemy  had  gained  a  footing  in  a  pc«2*on 
close  to  our  lines  and  was  enfilading  our  men,  Private  Whitheld 
led  a  bombing  attack  which  thrust  the  attackers  from  the 
position.  Undoubtedly  by  his  promptness  and  gallantry  he 
saved  many  lives,  and  was  foremost  in  bringing  about  the  deleat 
of  the  enemy's  counter-attack.  When  this  fine  soldier  returned 
home  he  learned  that  the  city  fathers  of  Osw^ry,  his  native 
town  had  decided  to  give  him  and  another  Salopian  hercv^ 
Brigadier-General   John  Vaughan   Campbell,  V.C.*— a  civic 

welcome.  ^  «      1  xt 

Ordinary  Seaman  John  Henry  C.^less,  Royal  Navy. 
A  sailor  now  appears  in  our  record  of  outstanding  heroism. 
On  page  313  of  our  eighth  volume  I  told  you  that  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1917,  our  light  forces  made  a  very  gallant  raid  mto 
Heligoland  Bight.  Amongst  the  gallant  men  who  covered 
themselves  with  glory  on  that  occasion  was  Ordinary  Seaman 
Careless.  During  the  fighting  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
Nevertheless  he  still  fought  on,  though  suffenng  terrible  agony. 
He  lifted  a  shell  to  the  mouth  of  his  gun,  and  helped  to  remove 
the  wounded.  These  efforts,  however,  were  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  fainted.  A  few  minutes  later  he  rose,  and  once  more 
tried  to  "  do  his  bit  "  for  the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the 
glory  of  the  Navy.  He  cheered  and  encouraged  the  new 
crew  which  had  arrived  to  man  the  gun,  but  while  doing  so 
fell  and  died.  In  the  soul  of  this  dauntless  and  devoted  seaman 
dwelt  the  unconquerable  resolution  of  Nelson  himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James   Forbes-Robertson,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  Border  Regiment.  .    . 

On  four  several  occasions  when  our  line  vras  in  instant  penl 
of  breaking.  Colonel  Forbes- Robertson,  by  his  quick  judgment, 

•  See  Vol.  VI.,  p.  382. 
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ready  resource,  untiring  energy,  and  splendid  example,  saved 
the  situation  and  prevented  grave  disasters.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion our  troops  were  falling  back,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find 
out  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy.  The  gallant  colonel  went 
out  on  horseback  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and,  under  intense 
shell  and  machine-gun  fire,  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the 
attackeis.  Then  he  organized  and  led  a  counter-attack,  which 
drove  back  the  enemy  and  enabled  our  men  to  re-establish 
their  line.  During  the  advance  the  colonel's  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  but  he  sprang  clear  and  led  his  men  on  foot. 

Later  on  the  same  dby,  when  the  troops  on  his  left  were 
giving  way,  he  went  over  to  that  flanJc,  and  by  his  cheering 
words,  brave  presence,  and  cool  conduct  gave  his  men  such 
confidence  that  they  steadied  themselves  and  held  on.  His 
horse  was  wounded  three  times  during  this  period,  and  he  was 
thrown  from  the  saddle  five  times. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  troops  on  both  of  his  flanks 
were  forced  to  retire,  he  formed  a  post  at  battalion  headqiiarters, 
and  there  made  a  most  dogged  stand  until  the  retirement  was 
carried  out.  During  this  anxious  time  he  hazarded  his,  life  a 
thousand  times.  He  was  utterly  careless  of  his  own  safety  ; 
all  his  thoughts  were  for  his  men. 

On  the  fourth  occasion  he  again  saved  the  line  from  break- 
ing. When  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  he  obtained  an- 
other, but  it,  too,  was  shot  down.  Then  he  advanced  on  foot, 
and  did  not  cease  hi::  efforts  until  he  had  established  a  line  to 
which  his  men  could  withdraw  and  there  hold  up  the  enemy. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  no  award  of  honour  was  too  high 
for  this  most  gallant,  most  devoted,  and  most  skilful  officer. 

Captain  Thomas  Tannatt  Pryce,  M.C,  Grenadier  Guards. 

Captain  Pryce  was  in  command  of  a  flank  on  the  left  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  wh-^n  he  was  ordered  to  attack  a  village. 
He  led  forward  two  platoons,  and,  working  from  house  to  house, 
made  a  good  advance,  in  the  course  of  which  some  thirty  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  He  himself  was  responsible  for  seven 
of  them. 

Early  next  morning,  while  holding  a  position  with  some 
thirty  or  forty  men — all  that  were  left  of  his  company — he  found 
that  his  left  flank  was  turned,  and  that  the  enemy  was  enfilading 
him.  Duri>  ^  the  day  four  separate  attacks  were  made  upon 
him,  but  eacn  time  he  drove  back  the  enemy  with  great  loss. 
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Lientenaat-Colonel  Forbes-RobeitMO  mtuik  the  Line  from  bfcaUng. 

{from  tie  picture  fy  F.  Matania.     By  permission  ef  Tie  Sphirt.) 
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Then  three  guns  were  brought  up  to  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  hU  line,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  blow  him  and  his  men  out 
of  existence .  By  6. 1 5  in  the  evening  the  enemy  was  within  sixty 
yarcte  of  his  trench.  The  situation  was  now  desperate,  and 
Captain  Pryce  ttok  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  called  upon  his 
men  to  follow  him,  and,  scrambling  over  the  parapet,  tiiey  went 
out  into  the  open  and  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  result 
was  that  the  Germans  were  driven  back  for  a  hundred  yards. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  enemy  made  another  attempt  to  rush 
the  position,  this  time  with  stronger  forces.  The  little  heroic 
band,  which  had  withstood  assauh  after  assault  for  ten  long 
hours  of  bitter  fighting,  was  now  reduced  to  seventeen,  and  not 
a  single  round  of  ammunition  remained.  Even  thni  Captain 
Pryce  reftised  to  surrender.  Once  again  he  led  his  men  in 
a  bayonet  charge,  and  when  last  seen  was  fighting  furiously 
in  hand-to-hand  combats  with  swarming  foes.  No  braver 
or  more  determined  soldier  ever  wore  the  King'tt  uniform  or 
won  the  proudest  award  of  valour. 

Second-Lieutenant  Basil  Arthur  Horsfall,  East  Lan- 
cashire Regiment. 

Lieutenant  Horsfall  was  in  command  of  the  centre  platoon 
during  an  attack  on  our  positions.  Thr  enemy's  onset  drove 
in  his  three  forward  sections,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  in 
the  head.  Nevertheless,  he  at  once  or^ianized  the  remainder  of 
his  men,  and  at  their  head  made  a  counter-attack  which  won 
back  the  lost  positions.  He  was  then  told  that,  out  of  the  re- 
maining three  officers  of  his  company,  two  were  killed  and  one 
was  wounded.  In  such  circumstances  he  would  not  listen  to 
those  who  begged  him  to  go  to  a  dressing-station,  though  his 
wound  was  severe.  Later  on  his  platoon  had  to  be  withdrawn 
to  escape  very  heavy  shell-fire.  Immediately  the  shelling  died 
down  he  made  a  second  counter-attack,  and  once  more  estab- 
lished his  meii  in  their  old  positions.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  received  the  order  to  retire.  He  was  reluctant  to  withdraw, 
and  said  that  he  could  have  held  on  had  it  been  necessjuy. 
He  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  position,  and  while  retreating 
a  German  bullet  struck  him,  and  he  fell  dead.  We  will  honour 
this  superb  young  soldier,  not  with  tears,  but  with  remembrance. 

Second-Lieutenant  John  Crawfoju)  Buchan,  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders. 

This  gallant  officer  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  whe.i  he 
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performed  the  heroic  feat  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  His 
father  was  editor  of  the  Alloa  Advertiser,  and  he  himself  was  a 
reporter  on  his  father's  paper.  When  war  brdce  out  our  hero 
was  holiday-niaking  in  rtwitzerland,  and  found  himself  unable 
to  leave  the  country.  He  obtained  employment  a  book- 
keeper and  interpreter  in  a  large  tourist  hotel ;  and,  after  serving 
for  the  best  part  of  a  year  in  this  capacity,  obtained  a  passport 
which  permitted  him  to  cross  the  frontier  into  France  and 
make  his  way  to  England.  On  reachinff  London  he  went 
straight  to  a  recruiting  office  and  offered  his  services.  A  few 
days  later  he  reached  home  wearing  the  uniform  of  an  R.A.M.C. 
private.  In  the  middle  of  10 16  he  obtained  a  conunission  in 
the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highkmders,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  went  to  France.  He  had  taken  part  in  numerous 
engagements  before  the  big  German  offensive  of  21st  March, 
in  which,  as  you  will  hear,  he  ctplendidly  distinguished  himself. 

His  father  tells  us  that  he  was  a  good  athlete,  and  that 
even  as  a  boy  was  full  of  grit.  "  The  following  incident,"  he 
says,  "  occurred  not  'cry  long  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
John  and  three  or  four  companions  beloiu[ing  to  the  town 
planned  a  little  excursion  to  Fort  William.  When  they  arrived 
John  suddenly  announced  that  he  was  g'ing  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  Ben  Nevis.  His  pals  said, '  Good  for  John,'  and  volun- 
teered to  make  the  ascent  with  him ;  but  when  they  began  to 
encounter  the  many  difficukies  of  the  rugged  path  they  lost 
heart,  and  one  of  them  said,  '  Look  here,  John,  we  have  had 
enough  of  this.'  John  replied,  '  Well,  boys,  you  can  all  go 
home  if  you  like.  I  mean  to  go  to  the  top.'  The  youngest 
boy  of  the  coTiipany  acreed  to  accompany  him,  and  to  the  top 
they  went,  in  spite  of  the  violent  gale  that  was  blowing." 

Our  hero's  father  also  told  a  good  story  of  his  son's  firm 
dealing  with  a  pompous  German  officer. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  spoke  the  German  language  fluently, 
and  he  was  therefore  engaged  at  different  times  in  cross-ex- 
amining German  prisoners  before  they  were  sent  to  the  cages. 
On  one  occasion  a  swaggering  German  colonel  was  brought  in. 
His  servant  was  carrying  his  Belongings.  My  son  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  the  colonel,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  hinx. 
At  last  the  colonel  in  a  very  lordly  fashion  exclaimed  in  broken 
English,  '  Want  motor  car — take  me  to  camp ;  my  man  can 
walk.'    '  Oh  dear  no,'  replied  my  son ;  '  you  will  have  to 
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like  the  re»t  of  them.*    Much  to  his  disgiwt,  the  colonel  wm 
obliged  to  tramp  to  the  rear  with  the  other  pmonera. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Buchan  s  heroism. 
When  fighting  with  his  platoon  in  a  forward  p'-vtion  he  con- 
tinually visited  his  posts,  cheering  and  encoui  ig  his  men, 
and  braving  the  constant  shell-bursts.  He  was  .ounded,  and 
many  of  his  comrades  were  killed,  but  he  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  abandoning  his  charge.  Later,  v  hen  the  enemy 
was  creeping  c'  >ser  and  heavy  machine-gun  fire  \\M  raking 
his  position,  h<  as  unwearied  in  keepmg  up  the  spirits  ot  his 
men,  and  in  ^.^anizing  the  defence.  Once  more  he  was 
wounded,  but  he  St:*:  "  carried  on." 

At  last,  when  the  enemy  swarmed  all  around.  Lieutenant 
Buchan  collected  his  men  and  prepared  to  fight  his  way  back 
to  the  supporting  line.  At  this  moi.vent  the  enemy,  who  had 
crept  round  his  right  flank,  rushed  towards  him  shouting,  bur- 
render  !  "  "  No  surrender  !  "  replied  the  lieutenant,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  shot  the  foremost  German.  Then  he  rallied  his 
men,  a  id  they  pushed  back  the  attackers  so  far  that  he  was 
enabled  to  fight  his  way  to  a  forward  position  in  the  supportng 
line,  where  he  held  nut  until  dusk.  .  j 

When  darkness  fell  he  re  red,  according  to  orders,  and 
was  advised  to  go  i  •  a  dressing-station  to  1  ^e  his  injuries 
attended  tn  ;  but  he  r  fused,  saying  that  his  place  w?8  with  his 
men  O.ving  to  the  unexpected  withdrawal  of  troops  on  the 
left  rianl-  his  little  force  was  again  cut  off,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  send  messages  to  him  ordering  him  to  retire.  He  was  seen 
fighting  bravely  to  the  last. 

A  comrade  tl. as  describes  the  effect  of  Lieutenant  Buchan  s 
courage  and  daring  tipon  his  men:  "  Aga»n  and  again  the 
pressure  on  us  was  so  cruel  that  we  coyld  hardly  stand  it ; 
but  every  time  that  we  heard  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Buchan 
calling  to  us  to  '  stick  it  to  the  end,'  we  feh  that  we  had  got  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  the  Germans  could  not  make  headway 
against  us.  It  was  not  merely  words  with  him.  He  never 
asked  us  to  do  what  he  would  not  do  himself ;  and  if  ho  asked 
us  to  hang  on  during  that  terrible  day.  it  was  because  he  himself 
meant  to  hai.g  on." 
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CORPORAL  John  Thomas  Davibs,  South  I^ancashire  Regi- 
ment. 

Corporal  Davies,  whose  home  was  at  Pensley  Cross,  near 
St.  Helens,  Lancashir**,  showed  remarkable  braveir  and  devo- 
tion at  a  tim"  when  his  half-company  was  outflanked  on  both 
sides  and  had  received  orders  to  withdraw.  The  corporal  knew 
that  the  only  direction  in  which  his  comrades  coidd  retire  lay 
through  a  deep  stream  lined  with  a  belt  of  barbed  wire.  Unless 
the  enemy  could  be  held  off  while  the  retreating  party  struggled 
through  the  wire  and  swam  the  stream,  they  would  run  a  grave 
risk  of  being  utterly  destroyed.  Corporal  iJavies  determined  to 
sacrifice  himself,  if'^need  be,  in  the  effort  to  delay  the  advancing 
Germans  until  his  comrades  were  in  safety.  He  mounted  the 
parapet  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  got  his  Lewis  gim  to 
work.  Many  of  the  attackers  fell,  and  the  rest  were  checked 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  oxu*  men  to  get  away.  The  official 
record  thus  concludes  :  "  When  last  seen  this  gallant  N.C.O. 
was  still  firing  his  gun  with  the  enemy  close  on  the  tojp  of  him, 
and  was  in  all  probability  killed."  Happily  it  was  discovered 
later  on  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 

Gunner  Charles  EowrN  Stone,  M.M.,  Royal  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 

For  six  hours  Gunner  Stone  worked  hard  at  his  gun  under 
heavy  gas  attacks  and  constant  shell-fire.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  rear  with  a  message.  Having  delivered  his  message,  he 
seized  a  rifle,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders,  pushed  th'^ough 
the  enemy's  barrage,  and  reached  a  forward  position  where  our 
men  were  holding  up  the  enemy  on  a  sunken  road.  He  lay 
out  in  the  open  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Gerntans, 
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and  though  assailed  by  machine-gun  fire,  calmly  picked  off 
man  after  man  until  ordered  to  retire.  He  then  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  right  flank  of  the  two  rear  guns,  and  again  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay,  and  prevented  them  from  outflanking  the  guns. 
While  so  engaged  one  of  the  enemy  managed  to  break  through. 
At  once  Gunner  Stone  ran  after  him  and  killed  him.  Later  on 
he  was  one  of  a  party  which  captured  four  Germans,  who  with 
a  machine  gun  had  crept  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole  in  the 
dusk,  and  had  worked  round  to  the  rear  of  the  gun  position. 
By  this  gallant  act  he  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  his  com- 
rades who  were  serving  the  guns.  The  splendid  courage, 
energy,  and  skill  of  this  fine  soldier  deserve  the  utmost  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him.  . 

Private  Jack  Thomas  Counter,  King's  Liverpool  Regi- 

The  enemy  had  gained  a  footing  in  our  front  line,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  information  should  be  obtained  from  the 
men  who  were  struggling  to  oust  the  intruders.  The  only  way 
to  reach  the  front  line  from  the  supporting  line  was  to  pass 
along  a  sunken  road  and  thence  down  a  bare  slope  without 
cover  of  any  kind  for  250  yards.  This  slope  was  literally 
swept  by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  certain  death  seemed 
to  be  the  lot  of  any  man  who  attempted  to  descend  it.  A 
small  party  was  sent  forward ;  but  the  leader  was  killed,  an^  a 
comrade  was  wounded  before  leaving  the  sunken  road.  The 
c  .Ificer  in  command  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single 
ma  I  had  more  chance  of  getting  through  than  a  party.  Five 
n.i\  essayed  the  task  one  after  the  other,  but  each  of  them 
was  killed  before  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  position  from  which 

he  started.  ,-      re 

Private  Counter,  who  was  standing  near  his  othcer,  saw 
these  five  runners  killed,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  only 
by  a  miracle  could  any  man  get  through.  Nevertheless  he 
volunteered  to  make  the  attemf  .  Shells  burst  around  him 
and  bullets  hummed  past  him  like  bees,  but  by  the  rarest  of 
good  luck  he  reached  the  front  line  without  being  hit.  Obtain- 
ing the  needed  information,  he  turned  to  make  the  penlous 
return  journey,  and,  strange  to  say,  safely  arrived  in  the  sup- 
porting line,  where  he  was  able  to  inform  his  officer  as  to  the 
number  of  the  enemy  attacking,  the  remaining  strength  of  our 
troops,  and  the  exact  position  of  our  flank.    Now  that  his 
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commanding  officer  had  this  information,  he  was  able  to  launch 
a  counter-attack,  and  regain  the  whole  of  the  lost  position. 
Later  on,  Private  Counter  took  his  life  in  his  hands  once  more. 
He  carried  no  less  than  five  messages  across  the  open,  and 
each  time  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  heavy  artillery  barrage 
His  utter  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  the  most  ternble  peril 
ereatly  steadied  his  young  and  untried  companions. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  c    u 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  account  of  the 

gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  boy-hero.    He  was  not  awarded 

the  Victoria  Cross,  but  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  manner 

in  which  he  gave  his  life  for  his  country.    Boy  scouts  ey,:iy- 

where  will  cherish  his  memory,  for  he  was  an  enthusiastic 

member  of  a  well-known  patrol,  and  had  won  many  badges. 

His  name  was  William  Gardiner,  and  his  home  was  in  the 

romantic  city  of  Edinburgh.    He  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age 

when  he  fell.  .       ,     •    1  *      u^^r-A 

Early  in  iQi7  he  was  appointed  wireless  operator  on  board 
a  liner.    One  morning  the  liner  was  attacked  by  a  submarine, 
which  launched  a  torpedo  at  it.    Fortunately  the  torpedo  missed 
its  mark ;  whereupon  the  submarine  began  shelling  the  vessel. 
Young  Gardiner,  at  his  post  in  the  wireless  cabin,  sent  out 
sienaS  of  distress  for  a  full  hour,  though  his  ship  was  under 
h^vy  fire.     Fortunately  he  flashed  a  message  to  a  British 
destroyer.    At  this  moment  the  captain  ordered  hiin  to  l^ve 
his  exposed  position  in  the  wireless  cabin  and  take  shelter.    1  he 
brave  lad  replied  that  he  had  just  established  contact  with  an 
American  cruiser,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  the  British 
vessel,  and  that  he  would  wait  until  he  had  the  full  message 
before  taking  cover.    Two  minutes  later  the  submarine  made  a 
direct  hit  on  the  wireless  cabin  with  shrapnel,  and  the  poor  lad 
was  killed.    He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair,  with  the  almost 
completed  message  in  front  of  him. 

His  self-sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  The  submarine  con- 
tinued shelling  the  liner;  but  the  British  crew  maintained  a 
good  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  At 
fhis  critical  moment  the  American  cruiser  appeared  and  the 
submarine  promptly  submerged,  and  got  away.  The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  liner  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  heroism  ot 
their  wireless  operator.  "  He  died  a  hero's  death,  wrote  the 
captain,  "that  others  might  live." 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LYS   WVER. — I. 

IN  former  chapters  I  have  Id  you  the  story  of  the  great  German 
offensive  which  began  on  March  21,  1918,  and  by  5th  April, 
little  more  th^n  a  fortnight  later,  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
You  will  rem  ber  that  the  Germans  struck  their  first  mighty 
blow  on  a  fitvy-mile  front  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise, 
with  the  object  of  separating  the  British  and  French  amaies, 
and  of  opening  the  road  to  Paris.  They  failed  to  thrust  in  a 
wedge  along  the  Oise,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  breach  in  the 
line  of  our  Fifth  Army  in  front  of  St.  Quentin.  Then  followed 
a  rapid  and  very  costly  retirement ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
break-through  in  North  Italy,  the  enemy  did  not  succeed  in 
his  main  object.  During  the  retirement  a  wall  of  reserves  was 
buik  up  against  him,  and  though  he  came  dangerously  near 
to  the  main  railway  from  Amiens  to  Paris  his  efforts  proved 
vain.  Thanks  to  some  of  the  most  dogged  fighting  known  to 
history,  the  Allies  were  able  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  railway, 
and  to  bar  the  way  to  the  French  capital. 

Foiled  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise,  the  enemy  struck 
his  second  great  blow  between  the  La  Bass^e  Canal  and  Ypres. 
As  you  read  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  tell,  you  will  find 
well-known  names  of  towns  and  villages  cropping  up  again. 
You  will  heai  of  places  which  figured  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  war,  but  had  long  since  passed  into  what  we  believed 
to  be  our  permanent  possession.  You  will  also  hear  of  other 
places  which  have  never  been  for  long  out  of  our  narrative. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  direst  peril— a  peril  far  greater  than  that 
which  we  had  to  face  south  of  the  Somme. 

Between  Arras  and  the  Oise  we  had  room  to  bend  for  a 
considerable  distance  without  gravely  endangering  the  unity 
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of  our  line,  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  when  the  blow  fell  to  the 
north  of  the  La  Bassec  Canal.  Look  at  the  map,  and  notice 
that  behind  our  front  from  Givenchy  to  Ypres  we  had  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  country.  Ypres  is  less  than  thirty  miles  from 
Dunkirk,  and  only  about  fifty  miles  from  Calais.  Further, 
this  narrow  strip  of  country  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  us, 
because  it  contained  the  railways  which  enabled  us  to  maintain 
communication  with  the  coast,  and  therefore  with  England. 
In  the  small  towns  between  our  front  and  the  sea  we  had  estab- 
lished hospitals,  rest  camps,  training  schools,  repair  stations, 
stores,  and  offices.  You  can  easily  understand  that  an  enemy 
advance  of  seven  miles  north  of  La  Bassee  Canal  would  be 
far  more  serious  to  us  than  an  advance  of  double  that  distance 
south  of  Amiens. 

Now,  what  was  the  object  of  this  new  offensive  ?  The 
enemy  hoped  to  capture  Bethune  on  the  first  day,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  important  railway  junction  of  Hazebrouck.  He 
meant  to  advance  so  rapidly  that  before  our  reserves  could 
come  up  he  would  have  overrun  the  country  right  up  to  the  sea. 
Had  he  done  this  our  plight  would  have  been  ternble  indeed. 
Pressed  back  to  the  sea,  we  should  have  had  no  room  to  build 
up  our  line  anew,  as  we  had  done  further  south,  and  the  enemy 
might  have  achieved  a  second  Sedan.  Wholesale  slaughter  or 
wholesale  surrender  would  probably  have  been  our  lot. 

Suppose,  however,  the  enemy  should  fail  to  overrun  the  coast 
strip,  and  yet  should  capture  Hazebrouck  and  Bethune :  what 
would  happen  then  ?  We  should  have  to  swing  our  line  west- 
ward from  Arras  as  a  pivot,  and  take  up  the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  on  the  map.  You  will  observe  that  the  northern 
part  of  our  line  would  then  si  and  along  the  little  river  Aa. 
This  river  flows  through  a  marshy  valley,  which  would  afford 
us  an  even  better  line  of  defence  than  the  Yser.  Were  we 
forced  to  retire  to  the  Aa,  we  should  have  to  give  up  Ypres 
and  all  the  country  between  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  and  the 
river.  This  would  mean  that  the  Belgians  would  have  to 
withdraw,  and  the  last  few  remaining  miles  of  their  country 
would  be  lost  to  them.  Dunkirk  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  enemy  would  secure  a  submarine  base  close 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  From  Dunkirk  he  could  assail  Calais 
with  his  big  guns,  and  make  it  impossible  as  a  cross-Channel 
port.     We  should  only  have  in  our  rear  a  very  narrow  margin 
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of  country  in  which  to  manoeuvre.  Around  Arras  a  salient  would 
be  created  which  might  be  reduced  before  we  were  firmly 
established  on  our  new  line.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
our  retirement  to  the  Aa  would  mean  disaster,  and  would 
probably  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Before  I  describe  the  offensive  which  began  on  the  morning 
of  9th  April,  let  us  follow  the  Allied  line  as  it  stood  before  the 
guns  began  to  thunder  on  that  day.*  From  the  La  Bass^e 
Canal  it  struck  north  in  front  of  Givenchy  and  Festubert— 
names  of  great  battle  renown — across  th*  dead,  marshy  flats  of 
the  Lys  valley.     It  crossed  ~ 

the  Lys  to  the  east  of  Ar- 
mentiires,  and  continued 
north  in  froi*'  of  Plug  Street 
Wood  and  the  Messines 
Ridge  to  KoUebeke,  from 
which  place  it  ran  along  the 
high  ground  to  Passchen- 
daele.  Thence  it  bent  west- 
ward alone  the  western  edge 
of  Houthulst  Forest  to 
Merckem  and  so  on,  by  way 
of  the  Yser,  to  the  Channel. 

The  left  wing  of  our  First 
Army  held  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  ^the  La  Bassde 
Canal.  Between  Neuve 
Chapelle— thevillage  so  dearly 
won  in  March  1915 — and 
Laventie,  our  ancient  allies,  the  Portuguese,  manned  the 
trenches.  Beyond  them,  as  far  north  as  Merckem,  the  line 
was  entrusted  to  Plumer's  Second  Army.  The  Belgians,  as 
of  old,  faced  the  enemy  from  Merckem  to  the  sea. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  attack  which  was 
now  about  to  begin  had  been  planned  as  part  of  the  great 
offensive  launched  on  21st  March.  On  the  day  when  the 
Germans,  according  to  their  time-table,  were  to  be  in  Amiens, 
the  blow  north  of  the  La  Bass6e  Canal  was  to  be  struck.  With 
Amiens  in  their  hands,  they  would  have  cut  us  off  from  the 
French ;  and  with  the  line  of  the  Lys  in  their  possession,  they 

See  map  ^"  o.  206. 
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A  cnrrespondent  says  :— "Extraordinary  scenes  took  place  on  the  canal  bank  whrrn  the  enemy  tried  to 
but  were  seen  by  our  machine  gunners,  and  shot  down.  Then  another  body  of  men  advanced,  and  carried 
the  liri(1|;e  when  fixed  did  not  reach  to  the  other  side.  Some  of  them  walked  on  to  it,  expecting  perhaps 
A  corporal  of  ours  went  down  to  the  canal  edge  and  flung  grenades  at  the  Germans  still  struggling 
of  the  bank."     Our  illustration  shows  the  canal  and  Scottish  machine  gunners  h<  Iding  up  the  enemy  as 
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the  Lyt  Canal  west  of  Armentiires. 

of  Tkt  Sphere.) 

crois  in  the  twilight  of  e»rly  dawn.  A  party  came  out  of  the  woods  and  tried  to  get  across  the  water, 
with  them  a  floating  bridge ;  but  when  those  who  weie  not  hit  reached  the  waters  edge,  they  found  thai 
to  jump  the  gap ;  but  they  were  shot  off,  and  other  men  on  the  banks  were  also  caught  under  our  fire, 
to  fix  their  bndge,  and  then  a  lieutenant  and  a  few  men  rushed  down  and  pulled  the  bridge  on  to  our  side 
he  tried  to  cross. 
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would  be  able  to  turn  their  big  guns  on  the  flanks  of  out  troops 
lying  between  the  Somme  and  the  northern  river.  Happily, 
however,  the  enemy  failed  to  secure  Amiens,  and  the  nortnern 
attack  which  I  am  about  to  describe  became  a  separate  venture. 
It  was  <?  itrusted  to  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  German  Armies — the 
former,  which  was  to  strike  north  of  the  Lys,  being  conimanded 
b"  General  Sixt  von  Armin ;  while  the  latter,  which  was  deployed 
along  the  front  between  Armentieres  and  Givenchy,  was  led 
by  General  von  Quast.  You  will  remember  that  on  zist  March 
the  blow  was  struck  near  the  junction  of  the  British  and  French 
armies.  On  9th  April  the  Germans  made  their  chief  efforts 
agairtst  the  Portuguese  and  the  British  troops  who  linked 
up  with  them  on  their  right  and  on  their  left.  You  already 
know  that  military  men  usually  consider  that  the  weakest  part 
of  an  Allied  line  is  where  the  flanks  of  the  different  armies 
come  into  touch  with  each  other. 

In  the  early  morning  of  9th  April  a  thick  mist  hung  over  the 
whole  of  the  Lys  valley.  So  dense  was  it  that  none  of  our  aero- 
planes could  ascend  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Prisoners  afterwarck  said  that  their  weather  prophets  had  fore- 
told long  in  advance  a  misty  morning,  and  that  the  offensive 
was  timed  to  take  place  when  Nature  would  be  likely  to  conceal 
their  onset.  About  four  in  the  morning  a  terrific  bombardment 
was  directed  against  the  17,000  yards  of  front  between  La 
Bassee  Canal  and  Armentieres,  the  full  weight  of  it  falling  upon 
the  Portuguese  lines,  which,  you  will  remember,  lay  across  the 
marshy  flats  at  the  foot  of  the  Aubers  Ridge,  in  front  of  Lille. 
Over  sixty  thousand  shells  were  hurled  upon  our  defences,  and 
upon  towns  and  villages  far  in  the  rear.  Bethune,  Armentiferes, 
and  Estaires,  on  the  Lys,  were  all  heavily  assailed,  and  the 
countryside  was  thickly  strewn  with  gas  shells,  which  created 
a  poisonous  zone,  in  which  men  and  animals  could  not  live 
without  respirators. 

From  4  to  5  a.m.  the  Portuguese  lines  were  pounded 
until  they  were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  at  the  latter  hour  six 
divisions  were  launched  against  the  sorely-tried  defenders.  It  is 
said  that  General  Hofer  Ted  the  attack  in  person,  marching  in 
front  of  his  men  and  brandishing  a  walking-stick  with  his  one 
arm.  The  Portuguese  fought  very  gallantly,  but  they  could  not 
stand  against  the  horde  of  Germans  that  swooped  down  upon 
them  in  the  mist.    At   several   points   the   enemy  had   not 
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only  cut  the  wire,  but  had  crept  round  the  advanced  positions 
b<^re  they  were  seen.  The  Portuguese,  under  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  attack,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  their  second 
position,  where  they  were  furiously  attacked  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  Again,  they  made  a  stubborn  stand  against  the 
fiercest  machine-gun  fire  and  streams  of  blazing  oil  from  flame- 
throwers. Their  artillerymen  served  the  guns  up  to  the  last 
possible  moment,  then  destroyed  the  breech  blocks  and  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Few  of  them  regained  their  comrades  ;  the 
Portuguese  losses  were  heavy  indeed. 

Before  I  describe  the  consequences  of  this  break-through, 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  character  of  the  country  across  which 
the  Germans  were  now  advancing.  From  Lille  to  Armentiires 
stretches  the  mining  region  of  Pas  de  Calais.  The  country  is 
as  flat  as  the  palm  of  your  hand  ;  everywhere  it  is  seamed  with 
ditches  and  criss-crossed  by  canals.  The  roads  are  lined  with 
houses  ;  factory  chinmeys  and  the  headgear  of  collieries  rise 
everywhere;    and  the  whole  district  resembles  the  industrial 

Earts  of  Lancashire  or  the  West  Ridii^  of  Yorkshire.  The 
.ys,  black  and  foul,  flows  through  this  ill-favoured  land.  Be- 
tween the  Aubers  Ridge  and  this  stream  there  is  no  natural 
obstacle  to  an  enemy's  advance,  and  the  Lys  itself  is  not  difficult 
to  cross. 

When,  therefore,  the  Portuguese  line  was  broken  there  was 
nothing  but  the  naked  valour  of  our  men  to  delay  the  enemy 
until  the  Lys  was  reached.  British  troops  were  hurried  up  to 
form  a  line  behind  the  discomfited  Portuguese,  and  a  cyclist 
company  of  350  men  played  a  heroic  part  in  checking  the 
enemy  while  a  defensive  line  was  formed  in  the  rear.  Else- 
where parties  of  our  men  made  a  most  gallant  stand,  and  in 
many  places  fought  to  the  death  ;  but  do  what  they  might, 
they  could  not  hold  back  the  enemy  waves  that  flowed  around 
and  over  them.  By  evening  the  Lys  had  been  reached  between 
Estaires  *  and  Bac  St.  Maur,  and  a  crossing  had  been  made  in 
several  places.  Before  night  fell  almost  the  whole  of  the  marshy 
country  between  our  broken  line  and  the  river ,was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Northumberland  Fusiliers,  East  Yorks,  and  Durham  Light 
'nfantry  had  been  sent  up  to  defend  Estaires.  The  place  was 
.  aothered  with  shell-fire,  and  the  enemy,  rushing  across  a 

*  See  map,  p.  206. 
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swing-bridge,  gained  a  footing  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
Our  men  charged  down  the  streets,  and  created  a  No  Man's 
Land  for  fifty  yards  beyond  the  bridgehead,  which  they  covered 
with  their  machine  guns.  When,  however,  the  enemy  crossed 
the  river  higher  up  towards  Armentiires,  they  had  to  abandon 
the  place. 

A  story  is  told  of  some  Durhanis  who  were  holding  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Lys  Canal  in  front  of  Estaires  and  were  cut  off. 
In  the  dusk  a  German  officer  with  some  men  stood  up  on  the 
canal  bank  and  shouted  to  them,  "  Are  you  English  ?  '  "  We 
are,"  replied  a  young  sentry  of  the  Durhams.  "  Are  you 
wounded?"  asked  the  German.  "Not  all  of  us,"  said  the 
Durham.  *'  Then  surrender,"  shouted  the  German  ;  but  this 
time  he  was  answered  by  a  rifle  shot.  Forty  men  came  out  of 
houses  along  the  riverside,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  Durhanis, 
who  thought  they  were  Portuguese,  called  upon  them  to  join 
him.  He  went  forward  to  meet  them,  ant  vas  taken  prisoner ; 
but  our  men  poured  fierce  rifle-fire  into  the  advancing  enemy. 
"  We  killed  a  good  few  of  them,"  said  one  of  the  Durhams  ; 
"  but  there  were  always  more  to  come,  and  our  little  party  had 
to  fall  back  a  bit  to  escape  being  captured." 

Royal  Scots,  Scottish  Fusiliers,  and  Gordons  who  were  sent 
up  to  strengthen  the  line  in  front  of  Estaires  and  Laventie  were 
furiously  assailed  by  machine  guns  in  great  number,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  bombed  by  German  aeroplanes,  which  flew 
low  over  their  heads  with  a  great  roar  of  engines  and  a  rush 
of  air.  In  all  parts  of  the  line  there  was  the  same  story  to  tell 
— our  men  were  engaged  in  stubbornly  checking  the  hordes  of 
Gernwns,  but  were  being  overborne  by  their  onward  sweep. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  at  Givenchy  and  Festubert  ? 
You  will  remember  that  these  villages  had  to  be  carried  before 
the  Germans  could  advance  along  the  line  of  the  canal  and  seize 
Bethune,  which  they  hoped  to  reach  on  the  first  day  of  the  offen- 
sive. On  this  old,  blood-sodden  battle-ground  the  55th  (Lanca- 
shire) Division  made  a  most  heroic  stand,  and  played  the  part  of 
Byng's  army  in  holding  the  Arras  front  during  the  great  assault 
which  began  on  21st  March.  The  Lancashire  men  were  out- 
numbered by  four  to  one,  but  they  refused  to  give  way  when 
the  troops  on  their  left  retired  and  formed  a  defensive  flank  in 
that  direction.    The  Germans  came  on  in  dense  rrwsses.    Three 
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times,  at  least,  they  broke  into  Givenchy— once  during  the  day 
and  twice  during  the  evening  and  night— but  each  time  they  were 
flung  out  again  by  determined  counter-attacks.  In  the  course 
of  these  attacks  750  German  prisoners  were  taken.  On  the 
morning  of  the  loth.  Givenchy  and  almost  the  whole  of  our 
orieinal  line  in  this  dihtrict  remained  intact. 

Liverpoo!  men  held  out  nobly  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Death  or  Glory  "  sap,  and  in  a  similar  position  further  north, 
where  they  repulsed  every  attack  made  upon  them.  Mr. 
Philip  Gibbs  says  :— 

"  The  machine  gunners  of  the  Liverpools  are  wonderful  bellow.  ^''^  .°n 
the  first  day  at  Givenchy.  when  their  guns  were  knocked  out  and  buned 
by  sb.-U-fire.  they  dug  them  up  again  and  served  them  again.  Meanwhile 
their  comrades  witj.  bombs  and  revolvers  held  off  the  enemy.  A  sergeant 
of  their  division  served  a  field  gun  until  the  enemy  was  close  upon  him 
and  fired  200  rounds  at  between  six  hundred  and  two  hundred  yards  into 
the  waves  of  Germans.  The  trail  of  his  gun  was  broken  by  ^.  shell-buret 
and  the  breech  block  was  so  injured  that  between  each  round  he  had  to 
prise  it  open  with  a  pickaxe.  At  last,  when  the  enemy  was  about  to  rush 
him,  he  destroyed  his  gun  and  escaped." 

Several  times  'vhen  the  enemy  broke  in  at  Givenchy  the 
Liverpools  worked  round  them  and  cut  them  off.  In  one  trip 
of  this  kind  they  rounded  up  300  Germans.  They  were  helped 
in  these  manoeuvres  by  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
maze  of  trenches,  which  they  knew  as  well  as  the  back  streets 
of  their  own  towns.  They  crept  down  alleyways  and  round 
comers,  and  again  and  again  surprised  and  cut  off  the  enwny. 
A  curious  incident  happened  in  one  trench.  A  staff  officer 
with  his  orderly  was  going  along  it  when  he  suddenly  encoun- 
tered an  enemy  ofllicer.  He  ordered  the  German  to  surrender, 
and  at  this  moment  an  enemy  private  behind  raised  his  nfle  to 
fire  '*  Tell  that  man  to  surrender,"  said  the  Bntish  officer,  and 
the  German  immediately  gave  the  order.  At  once  fifty  men  came 
in  sight  with  their  hands  up.  ,    ,  .      1     r 

In  another  place  a  party  of  Germans,  concealed  by  the  fog, 
had  entered  one  of  our  communication  trenches.  ^^  When  they 
were  discovered  one  of  our  officers  said  to  his  men,  "  Now,  boys, 
get  your  bombs  ready  and  shout."  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told 
by  a  man  in  his  company.  "  We  did  shout.  Then  these 
Johnnies  put  up  their  hands  and  said,  *  Kamerad,'  just  as  you 
read  in  t'  picture  papers ;  and  I  took  ten  of  'em,  though  I  m 
only  nineteen." 
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Another  party  of  Lancashire  men,  creeping  round  by  .1  trench, 
surprised  an  Austrian  officer  who  was  observing  for  the  artill«;ry 
witn  a  very  fine  periscope.  lie  and  two  telephonists  refused  to 
surrender,  and  were  killed.  His  periscope  was  handed  over  to 
our  gunners,  and  proved  to  be  very  useful.  Amongst  other 
prisoners  who  were  taken  was  a  conunander  whose  pockets 
were  bulging  with  biscuits  looted  from  one  of  our  abandoned 
canteens. 

Despite  the  splendid  defence  of  Givenchy  the  situation  was 
now  grave  indeed.  The  C]ermans  were  swarming  towards  the 
Lys,  and  in  some  places  had  crossed  it.    They  lud  again  sur- 

?rised  us,  and  had  won  a  rapid  and  perhaps  unexpected  success, 
ou  may  wonder  how  it  was  that  we  were  caught  napping  a 
second  time.  The  fact  was  that  the  German  Hieh  Command 
was  now  working  on  a  new  plan.  Behind  their  hnes  they  had 
an  excellent  railway  system,  which  enabled  them  to  concentrate 
very  rapidly  at  any  point  ot  the  line.  With  great  secrecy  they 
marched  their  troops  to  certain  points  by  mght,  ar.d  then  on 
the  eve  of  the  attack  hurried  them  forward  by  train,  bringing 
them  on  to  the  field  in  relays,  one  behind  the  other,  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  It  is  no  easy  matter  in  these  days  of 
aeroplanes  to  conceal  the  movements  of  large  masses  of  men ; 
*)ut  the  enemy,  thanks  mainly  to  the  splendid  tailways  behind 
his  lines,  managed  to  concentrate  imooserved  in  places  from 
which  he  could  rapidly  convey  his  men  to  the  north  or  the 
south. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign  now  appeared  to  be  some- 
what as  follows.  Blows  were  to  be  struck,  one  after  the  other, 
at  all  parts  of  the  Allied  line,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  point 
or  other  it  would  be  breached.  If  a  success  was  won,  fresh 
troops  were  to  be  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  every  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  thus  created.  In  this 
way  the  enemy  hoped  to  smash  our  hnes  before  our  reserves 
could  be  brought  up.  He  knew  that  he  had  only  about  five 
months  in  which  he  could  hope  for  victory.  If  he  could  win 
a  decisive  success  in  that  time  he  would  be  saved.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Allies  could  hold  him  off  until  the  autumn, 
the  rapidly-arriving  American  armies  would  turn  the  scale 
against  him.  General  Foch  knew  that  the  next  five  months 
would  be  full  of  peril,  and  that  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
his   trtjops  would  be  tried  to  the   uttermost.    The  fate  of 
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France  and  Britain,  and  the  future  of  the  whole  world,  depended 
upon  their  capacity  to  hold  out  during  the  summer. 

******* 
The  situation  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fighting  may 
thus  be  summed  up.  British  and  Portuguese  forces  had  been 
driven  back  between  Armenti^res  and  La  Bassee  on  a  front  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  Germans  had  heavily  shelled  the  Allied 
lines  in  this  area  for  some  days,  and  in  a  thick  mist  had  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Our  lines  were  first  pierced  in  front  of  the 
Aubers  Ridge,  and  the  Germans  pushed  through  towards  the 
river  Lys.  On  the  flanks  of  the  attack  about  Fleurbaix  and 
Givenchy  the  British  line  held ;  but  in  the  centre  the  enemy 
extended  his  earlier  gains,  and  by  evening  Portuguese  and 
British  troops  were  holding  the  line  of  the  river  between  Estaires 
and  Bac  St.  Maur,  three  and  a  half  nailes  from  their  positions 
at  the  opening  of  the  fight.  During  the  operations  of  the  day 
the  Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  6,000  prisoners  and 
about  a  hundred  guns. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LYS  RIVER. — II. 


IN  Chapter  XXIII.  I  told  you  that  on  9th  April  the  Gertnans 
struck  their  second  great  blow  at  the  Allied  lines.  On 
this  occasion  they  attacked  from  the  La  Bass^e  Canal  to  Ypres. 
You  will  remember  that  they  won  what  I  called  an  unexpected 
success.  They  broke  through  the  Portuguese  defence,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  day  had  reached  the  Lys,  and  were  on  the 
flank  of  our  line  running  northward  from  that  river  to  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  A  French  writer  tells  us  that  the 
second  blow  was  struck  because  the  Battle  of  Picardy  had 
resulted  in  a  check.  He  also  points  out  that  the  Lys  offensive 
was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  Picardy  effort.  For  his 
blow  south  of  Arras  the  enemy  made  preparations  which  ex- 
tended over  two  months,  and  earmarked  seventy-five  divisions 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  Lys  offensive  he  only  occupied  ten 
days  in  preparation,  and  did  not  use  more  than  twenty-five 
divisions.  The  French  writer  supposes  that  the  object  of  the 
Lys  effort  was  to  make  a  strong  call  upon  the  Allied  reserves 
in  the  north. 

As  you  know,  fortune  favoured  the  attackers,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  Portuguese  line  enabled  them  to  win  an  important 
success  which  might  have  proved  decisive.  We  were  saved 
from  disaster  at  three  points.  Our  Lancashire  troops  defended 
Givenchy  magnificently,  and  this  glorious  stand  enabled  us  to 
retain  the  mam  railway  by  which  reinforcements  and  supplies 
could  come  up  from  the  south.  Then,  too,  Fleurbaix,  which 
covered  the  crossing  of  the  Lys  near  Armentiferes,  was  held 
for  most  of  the  first  day,  and  thus  the  enemy  was  prevented 
from  making  rapid  headway  to  the  north  of  that  place.  Finally, 
when  the  enemy  crossed  the  Lys  north  of  Armentiferes  he 
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found  himself  up  against  Messines  Ridge,  which  checked  his 

progress.  .      1       /-i 

Now  let  Tvc  continue  the  story  of  the  battle.  On  loth 
April,  while  severe  fighting  continued  along  the  line  of  the 
Lys  and  its  tributary  the  Lawe,  the  e.  jmy,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  again  a  thick  mist  covered  the  battlefield,  opened  a 
heavy  bombardment  of  our  positions  from  the  north  of  Armen- 
ti^res  to  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal.  Our  troops,  greatly  out- 
numbered, were  forced  back  to  the  Wvtschaete-Messines  Ridge, 
and  meanwhile  had  to  give  ground  along  the  Lys  Canal  south 
of  Armentieres.  As  they  retired  they  blew  up  the  bridges 
behind  them,  and  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  at  Armentiires. 
That  gay  little  town,  with  its  bright  little  restaurants  and  tea- 
shops,  now  became  a  No  Man's  Land.  The  enemy  smothered 
it  with  gas  shells  until  the  streets  and  houses  reeked  of  poisonous 
vapour.  Before  midday  we  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
town,  and  then  we  in  turn  hurled  gas  shells  upon  it,  and 
prevented  the  enemy  from  occupying  it. 

Our  forces  retired  from  Armentieres  northward,  and  thus 
a  dangerous  gap  yawned  on  the  left  of  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  and  the  Royal  Scots,  who  were  holding  the  line  of 
the  river  farther  west.  There  was  anoth*"-  rip  on  their  right 
between  them  and  the  men  of  the  Midd  ■(  Regiment,  who 
were  clinging  to  the  outer  defences  of  Estau  oyal  Fusiliers, 

South  Wales  Borderers,  and  other  troops  w>;re  hurried  up,  and 
the  enemy  was  checked  for  a  space.  A  trench-mortar  company 
made  a  specially  fine  counter-attack  at  this  critical  time,  and 
played  the  part  of  the  cyclist  company  which  had  reinforced 
the  centre  of  the  broken  Portuguese  line  on  the  previous  day. 
Meanwhile,  by  means  of  temporary  bridges,  the  er'^my  had  got 
guns  across  the  Lys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merviile. 

In  the  afternoon  the  battle  grew  fierce  in  Flanders,  and  our 
line  almost  up  to  Gheluvelt  was  heavily  bombarded  and  con- 
stantly attacked.  There  was  bitter  fighting  round  the  White 
Chateau  at  HoUebeke ;  and  the  enemy,  who  on  the  i  ith  had 
penetrated  Plugstrect  Wood  after  a  grim  struggle  for  two  days 
and  nights  against  the  Wiltshire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire 
men  who  held  it,  began  working  north.  Messines  Ridge  was 
stormed,  and  Wytschaete  village  was  entered ;  but  our  men, 
fighting  with  extraordinary  courage,  recaptured  the  place.  There 
was  a  terrible  battle  for  the  village  of  Neuve  Eglise,  which 
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stands  about  three  miles  east  of  Bailleul.  The  place  changed 
hands  again  and  again.  Men  fought  with  any  kind  of  weapon 
and  even  with  their  bare  fists.  All  day  and  night  for  the  next 
five  days  and  nights  there  were  constant  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks amidst  the  broken  walls  and  ruined  houses  and  beneath 
the  stump  of  the  church  tower.  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  tells  us  that 
the  enemy  made  four  separate  attacks  upon  the  villr.ge,  all  ot 
which  were  beaten  back. 

"  The  enemy  broke  into  its  ruined  streets,  and  small  parties  of  Wilt- 
shires   Worce.ters,  and  others  sprang  on  them  and  fought  desperately  m 
£ckyards  and  over  broken  walls  and  in  shell-pierced  houses,  wherever 
?hev  could  find  C.ermans  or  hear  the  tattoo  of  machme  guns     Several 
imes  the  enemy  was  cleared  out  of  most  of  the  little  town,  and  our  men 
hdd  the  hoUoVsquare  containing  most  of  the  streets.    They  defended  .t 
us  a  kind  of  fortress,  though  with  dwindling  numbers,  under  a  heavy  fue  of 
sheUs  and  trench  mortars  and  machine  guns.    The  enemy  was  savage  in 
his  attacks  against  these  men ;  and.  from  behind,  the  German  commanding 
Seers  sSt  up  "resh  troops  with  stern  orders  to  have  done  with  the  busi- 
r^ss  and  destroy  the  British,  whom  they  vastly  outnumbered.     But  they 
colld  not  take  Neuve  Eglise  by  direct  assault,  and  last  mght  (14th  Apnl)  our 
roojs  made  a  counter-tttack  at  Crucifix  Corner  won  ground  and  brought 
back  five  machine  guns,  and  left  there  many  German  dead.     It  was  an 
astounding  feat  of  grim  courage.     But  Neuve  Eglise  had  to  be  given  up. 
Tle^^my    unable  to  get  it  by  infantry  assault,  shelled  it  fierce  y  by 
the  fire  of  many  guns  and  made  it  a  death-trap,  as  it  now  is  for  them. 
VVUhout  yieTding  to  a  direct  assault  our  men  obeyed  orders,  and  stum- 
bUng  out  of  the  place,  silently  and  unknown  to  the  enemy,  took  up  a  line 
farther  back." 

How  desperate  the  situation  now  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  special  order  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  issued  to  his  troops 

"'to  All*  Ranks  of  the  British  Army  in  France  and  Flanders. 
—Three  weeks  ago  to-day  the  enemy  began  his  terrific  attacks 
against  us  on  a  fifty-mile  front.  His  objects  are  to  separate  us 
ffom  the  French,  to  take  the  Channel  ports,  and  destroy  the 

""*In  spite  of  throwing  already  106  divisions  into  the  battle, 
and  enduring  the  most  reckless  sacrifice  of  human  life,  he  has  as 
vet  made  little  progress  towards  his  goals.  We  owe  this  to  the 
determined  fighting  and  self-sacrifice  of  our  troops. 

"  Words  ^il  me  to  express  the  admiration  which  1  ttei  tor 
the  splendid  resistance  offered  by  all  ranks  of  our  Army  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 
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"  Many  of  us  are  now  tired.  To  those  I  would  say  that 
victory  will  belong  to  the  side  which  holds  out  the  longest. 
The  French  Army  is  moving  rapidly  and  in  great  force  to  our 

^^^^'  There  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out.  Every 
position  must  be  held  to  the  last  man.  There  must  be  no  retire- 
ment With  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  believing  in  the  justue 
of  ow  cause,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  to  the  end.  The  safety  of 
our  homes  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  depend^  alike  upon  the 
conduct  of  each  one  of  us  at  the  critical  moment:' 

On  the  1 2th  the  situation  was  as  follows.  I  he  enemy  s 
attacks  on  Messines  Ridge 
were  meeting  with  success. 
In  spite  of  very  heavy  losses, 
he  had  constantly  hurled  his 
troops  against  this  command- 
ing position.  After  terrible 
fighting  he  had  reached  the 
village  of  Messines,  but  was 
held  up  on  its  outskirts. 
Everywhere  he  had  failed  to 
carry  the  main  crest,  but  there 
was  every  prospect  that  he 
would  soon  do  so.  Armen- 
tieres  had  been  abandoned, 
because  it  was  so  drenched 
with  gas  that  no  living  "^an 
could  remain  in  it .  The  cross- 
ings of  the  Lys  and  the  Lawe  — ^ „   . 

».  •  ,  -^     •    J        ^A     4-1,/.  Nieuport  to  the  Argonne. 

had   been  earned,  and    the  *" 

enemv  had  now  reached  MerviUe,  where  he  was  seven  miles 
from  his  starting-point.  He  was  within  a  short  distaAce  of 
Bailleul  near  to  which  ran  the  important  railway  which  fed 
our  Messines-Wytschaete  front.  He  was  also  advancing  to- 
wards the  railway  centre  of  Hazebrouck,  and  had  covered  more 
than  half  the  distance  between  his  old  line  and  that  place.  He 
was  forming,  as  you  will  see  from  the  map,  a  broad  flank  to 
the  north  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  and  was  creating  a  new 
danger  for  us.  Should  he  be  checked  to  the  west,  he  would 
be  able  to  strike  south  and  attempt  to  drive  in  a  wedge  between 
the  British  armies  to  the  north  of  the  canal  and  those  to  the 
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south  of  it.  The  situation  was  most  perilous ;  but  all  was  not 
plain  sailing  for  the  enemy.  He  was  advancing  across  flat 
country,  it  is  true,  but  everywhere  there  were  canals  and  water- 
courses to  impede  him.  So  far  he  had  not  obtained  a  footmg 
in  the  hills  ;  he  still  lay  on  the  plain.        „      .       ^     ^ 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  offensive  the  Germans 
had  the  advantage  of  surprise,  and  they  made  serious  progress. 
During  the  following  days  their  advance  slowed  down.  The 
Allies  were  bringing  up  their  reserves,  and  the  enemy  was 
hurrying  fresh  divisions  northward  in  order  to  make  good  the 
unexpected  success  which  he  had  won.  Before  these  fresh 
divisions  could  arrive,  we  had  strengthened  our  line  and  had 
stemmed  the  torrent.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  getting  a  little 
nearer  Bethune,  but  he  could  make  no  headway  m  the  direction 
of  Bailleul,  and  the  Messines  Ridge,  though  gra\cly  threatened, 
still  held.  The  first  stage  of  the  battle  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  on  Sunday,  14th  April.       ,       .       ,  r  u    ah-  j 

Look  carefully  at  the  map,  and  notice  the  trace  of  the  Allied 
front  north  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal  on  that  day.*     From  the 
canal  you  see  the  line  making  a  big  bulge  westward,  its  southern 
pivot  being  at  Givenchy,  and  its  northern  pivot  the  northern 
part  of  the  Wytschaete-Messines  Ridge.    A  straight  line  between 
these  two  points  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length.    On  14th 
April  the  greatest  depth  of  the  salient  westward  of  the  line  was 
between  seven  and  eight  miles.    From  Wytschaete  to  a  point 
on  the  Ypres  Canal,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  ruined  city, 
you  see  a  lesser  bulge  in  the  contrary  direction.    Turn  back  to 
the  map  on  page  213,  and  observe  the  resemblance  between  the 
front  which  I  have  just  described  and  that  south  of  the  canal. 
You  see  a  very  slight  bulge  east  of  Arras,  and  a  very  large  bulge 
to  the  south,  between  Albert  and  Noyon.    In  the  south  we  had 
fallen  back  some  thirty  miles  from  our  original  line  ;   in  the 
north  we  had  retreated  less  than  a  third  of  that  distance.    Never- 
theless, for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated,  the  northern  re- 
tirement was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  southern  retirement. 
Before  I  pass  on,  let  me  ask  you  to  notice  that  the  enemy 
had  now  created  two  flanks— the  one  to  the  north  of  the  La 
Bassee  Canal,  and  the  other  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon. 
If  he  could  press  northward  from  the  latter  flank  and  southward 
from  the  former  flank,  he  would  compel  us  to  give  up  all  the 

*  See  p.  206. 
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country  lying  between  Amiens  and  Hazebrouck.  If  he  could  : 
strike  northward  between  Hazebrouck  and  Ypres,  we  should 
?e  forced  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  the  little  Aa  river  and  this 
wou?d  mean  giving  up  Belgium  altogether  and  handing  over 
Suhkir^rthf  enfm/  I  iStve  alrealy  told  you  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Dunkirk  would  provide  the  Germans  with  a  submanne 
ba^  a  Se^rthrm  en5  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  a  position 
fr^  whkh  his  big  guns  could  make  Calais  too  hot  for  us  to 

"""Nowff  us  see  what  happened  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  battle  which  began  on  Monday,  15th  April,  the  seventh 
%  of  the  Lys  offensive.  On  that  day  the  fighting  was  almost 
Sirelv  on  the  northern  face  of  the  sahent.  Having  captured 
Neuve  Eglise  the  enemy  now  made  desperate  efforts  to  capture 
Bailleul.    A  correspondent  says  :— 

'•  T>.,.rP  k  not  a  man  with  any  long  service  out  here  who  has  nor  passed 

an  old  place,  not  very  comlortao  e  or  t,  BaiUeul  there  were 

elsewhere,  fitting  mtnecourty  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  our  fnends 

grew  up  walls,  and  Rle^^"J^^°!"^?  ^^^^  ^  "^up  of  officers  gathered  round 
I  remember  on  one  day  in  one  such  place  a  group  e  ^^ 

a  little  girl,  who  was  -  j^^^^'  toTl^e  ta^uSi^^^^^^^    mud  o^  them 
^hetweT^e^  k'ndS/eSto  child  with  her  big  blue  eyes  and 

waxen  face.  r,o„^A  Pl-ire  of  Bailleul  there  were  crowds  of  men. 

all  the  square  was  Imed  by  ^^trng  men  ot  tne  iNa  ^^ 


A  GUmpM  of  the  Grim  FigbtinK 
{By  ptrmitticn 
Tx.  ^°""  ""^  ""^  fiercest  fighting  in  the  offensive  described  in  this  chapter  took  place  io  and  aboat  Merville. 
The  Durhams  and  their  comrades  dug  a  line  in  front  of  Merville,  and  withdrew  to  it  under  heavy  fire, 
gunner  of  ours  kept  his  weapon  in  action  until  all  his  comrades  had  cot  away  and  the  Germans  were 
them  two  and  a  half  German  divisions." 
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in  the  Region  of  Merrille; 

oftht  Graphic.) 

•'  ThMe  men  of  oura,"  wrote  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  "  have  exceeded  all  their  previous  records  of  valour.  .  . 
firing  their  own  nfles  as  they  went  back,  step  by  step,  with  their  faces  to  the  enemv.     On.-  mschine 
*illun  seventy  yards  of  hiui.     Then  he  brolte  his  gun  and  escaped.     These  gallant  fellows  bad  against 
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belonging  to  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  where  in  hangars  and  pavilions 
were  as  jolly  a  set  of  boys  as  heart  of  man  could  hope  to  meet  about  the 
world." 

We  are  now  to  hear  how  this  town  of  many  happy  memories 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  flung  three  divisions, 
including  storm  troops  and  a  portion  of  his  Alpine  Corps, 
against  the  place  in  the  endeavour  to  envelop  it.  StaflPords  and 
Notts  and  Derbys  fought  stubbornly ;  but  the  town  was  smoth- 
ered with  shells,  and  could  no  longer  be  held.  At  dawn  on 
Tuesday  our  men  slowly  fell  back.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  German  Hne  ran  north  of  Bailleul,  along  a  little  brook 
behind  which  risc^  .he  group  of  hills  which  figure  so  impor- 
tantly on  the  map.*  On  that  day,  too,  the  enemy  made  himself 
complete  master  of  the  Messines  Ridge.  It  was  clear  that,  if 
he  could  maintain  himself  upon  the  summit  of  this  low  rise, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  flatten  out  our  salient  in  froi.'  of 

Ypres.  ,       •  1 

The  Germans  were  soon  firmly  ebi«blished  on  the  ndge, 
and  we  began  to  withdraw  from  the  Passchendaele  position, 
which  had  been  carried  so  gallantly  b^  the  Canadians  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1917.  You  can  imagine  the  reluctance  with 
which  our  men  retreated  from  the  ground  which  had  been  won 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  brave  lives.  We  carried  out  the  with- 
drawal in  an  orderly  fashion,  without  losing  a  man  or  a  gun, 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th.  A  counter-attack  \yas  launched  at 
Messines  Ridge,  and  for  some  hours  we  were  in  possession  of 
its  northern  end.  This  was  done  to  draw  off  attention  from 
our  withdrawal. 

The  enemy  was  slow  to  follow  up  our  retreat,  and  hours 
passed  before  their  forward  patrols  were  seen.  Meanwhile  our 
guns  were  waiting  for  them.  The  ground  was  swept  with  fire, 
the  outposts  were  killed,  and  the  enemy's  places  of  assembly 
were  heavily  shelled.  One  need  not  wonder  that  the  Germans 
were  slow  to  advance ;  for  they  had  to  cross  a  horrible  wilderness, 
pitted  with  shell  craters,  filled  to  the  brim  with  water  and 
liquid  mud,  and  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  former  battles. 

The  loss  of  Messines  Ridge  not  only  compelled  us  to  flatten 
out  the  Ypres  salient,  but  it  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  in  the 
attacks  which  he  was  about  to  make  on  the  Kemmel  range  of 

*  See  p.  206. 
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hills.  From  its  summit  he  could  overlook  the  valley  and  the 
slopes  of  Kemmel  Hill.  He  did  not,  however,  attack  the  hill 
directly  either  on  Wednesday  or  on  the  seven  following  days, 
but  struck  hard  north  of  the  Ypres  salient.  His  object  was  to 
smash  through  between  Bixschoote  and  Poperinghe,  and  turn 
the  line  of  the  Kemmel  hills.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  also 
have  turned  the  line  of  the  Yser,  and  would  have  compelled 
us  to  retire  rapidly  both  north  and  south  of  the  river.  Dunkirk 
would  then  have  been  uncovered,  and  our  northern  forces 
would  have  been  in  the  gravest  peril. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened  on  this  Wednesday,  17th 
April.  Find  the  Forest  of  Houthulst  on  the  map  (page  220^, 
and  notice  that  on  its  western  side  there  is  a  main  road  lead- 
ing past  Bixschoote  to  Poperini;he.  The  Belgians  lay  astride 
of  this  nwin  road  in  the  swampy  fields  which  they  had  held 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  In  these  pages  you  have  heard 
but  little  of  their  doings  during  this  time;  but  you  must 
think  of  them  as  dourly  holding  on  in  spite  of  almost  constant 
shelling,  losing  men  day  by  day,  yet  stubbornly  clinging  to 
their  positions,  almost  unnoticed,  while  battles  raged  to  the  south 
of  them.  The  Germans  believed  that  they  could  smash  through 
the  Belgian  line  and  repeat  the  success  which  they  had  gained 
against  ♦''"  Portuguese  on  9th  April.  So  with  twenty-one 
battalir;;  .3t  is,  about  five  men  to  one  yard — they  made  a 
furious  drive  against  the  front  of  4,000  yards  held  by  the  Belgians. 

Our  brave  Allies  were  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  just  as  the 
Portuguese  had  been.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  assaulting  troops 
were  concentrated.  They  were  to  carry  Bixschoote,  cross  the 
Yser  Canal,  and  drive  south  to  Poperinghe.  At  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  without  the  usual  bombardment,  the  Germans 
went  over  the  top,  and  in  dense  masses  swarmed  down  on  the 
Belgian  lines.  They  broke  through  to  the  west  of  the  main 
road  at  a  point  about  three  thousand  yards  fronri  the  forest, 
but  could  make  no  further  headway.  Belgian  reinforcements 
were  immediately  sent  up  on  the  right  flank  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  They  struck  up  from  a  place  called  Luyghem  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Germans  were  driven  towards  a  swamu 
so  wet  and  soft  that  a  man  who  tried  to  cross  it  would  sink 
up  to  his  neck  in  ice-cold  water. 

The  Germans  were  trapped,  and  700  of  them  were  forced 
to  surrender,  while  2,000  others  'ell  never  to  rise  again.    The 
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enemy  had  failed,  and  failed  terribly.  By  afternoon  the  whole 
Belgian  line  was  restored,  and  the  peril  had  passed  for  a  time. 
It  IS  said  that  our  gallant  allies  went  into  action  singing  and 
waving  their  helmets  to  the  flying  men  overhead.  When  the 
news  of  the  victory  was  known  there  was  great  rejoicing  amongttt 
the  Allies,  not  only  because  a  grave  danger  had  been  averted, 
but  because  the  Belgians,  after  their  long  inaction,  had  proved 
themselves  just  as  staunch  and  dogged  as  of  old. 

On  Thursday,  the  i8th,  after  the  failure  recorded  above, 
the  Germans  turned  their  attention  to  the  southern  face  of  the 
salient.    A  few  miles  south  of  the  Lys  you  will  see  the  village 

of  Robecq.  The  attack 
which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe was  made  between 
this  place  and  Givenchy. 
Our  hne  now  lay  along  the 
bank  of  the  La  Bassee 
Canal,  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Hinges.  On  page  221 
there  is  a  little  map  which 
will  help  you  to  understand 
the  position.  You  notice  that 
our  line  touched  the  canal  at 
a  place  where  there  was  a 
wood  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  a  hill,  forty  feet  above 
the  water,  on  the  southern 
hank.  The  wood,  which  is 
known  as  Pacaut  Wood, 
comes  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  canal ;  and  the  hill,  which  is  known  as  Mont  Ber- 
neuchon,  gives  observation  over  the  whole  country  round  about. 
Now  look  at  the  village  of  Hinges.  It  was  a  mere  hamlet 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  canal.  The  road  from  Merville 
crossed  the  water  by  a  bridge  called  Hinges  Bridge,  and  ran 
on  to  Bethune.  If  the  enemy  could  force  the  canal  at  this 
point,  he  would  be  able  to  turn  the  stubbornly-held  pivot  at 
Givenchy,  possess  himself  of  Bethune,  ai>d  cut  the  important 
railway  which  served  our  front  not  only  northward  to  Ypres, 
but  southward  to  Arras.  You  can  easily  see  that  the  capture 
of  Bethune  would  have  been  a  disaster  to  the  Allies,  and  would 
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probably   have   forced  them  to   make  a  serious  withdrawal 
across  the  narrow  territory  between  their  lines  and  the  coast. 

During  the  night  of  Wednesday  and  all  day  Thursday  the 
enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  from  Robecq  to  Givenchy. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  bombardment  which  opened  the  offensive 
on  9th  April.  Gas  shells  innumerable  were  flung  upon  our 
liiws,  and  dense  clouds  of  poisonous  vapour  arose.  The  last 
five  hours  of  the  bombardment  proved  a  terrible  ordeal  for  our 
men,  but  they  "  stuck  it  "  with  their  usual  courage.    At  four 
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o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  before  the  sun  had  risen, 
the  enemy  sent  forward  his  troops  in  dense  masses.  No  less 
tiian  six  divisions  were  hurled  during  the  day  upon  our  lines 
between  Pacaut  Wood  and  Givenchy — that  is,  upon  a  front  of 
about  one  and  a  half  miles.  At  Hinges  Bridge  the  enemy  attacked 
with  nine  or  ten  bayonets  to  every  yard.  Three  divisions 
assaulted  the  pivot  at  Givenchy,  on  the  British  right;  while 
one  division  attacked  at  Robecq,  in  order  to  hold  the  troops  in 
that  part  of  the  line,  and  prevent  them  from  reinforcing  the 
dai^er-point  in  the  centre. 
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Before  dawn  four  waves  of  Germans  marched  out  of  Pacaut 
Wood  which  gave  them  but  poor  cover.  Our  machine  guns 
had^fakrd  them  as  they  were  assembling,  and  now  as  they  came 
out  imo  the  open  in  the  gray  twilight  they  werejn^  .  ^^h  a 
deadly  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  survivors  nearly  reached  the  bank 
of  the  canal  before  they  broke.  Then  came  a  lull  of  an  hour, 
l^nVwWch  tt 'nemjw     re-forming  his  divisions  among  the 

nrronl^i^empt'was  made  by  the  as^h  Division  ^JJ 
the  rn^in  road  to  the  rear  of  the  wood.  This  time  the  bank 
wi  Cached,  and  pontoons  were  thrown  across  the  canal  A 
TorrespondeAt  thus'^describes  the  fighting  on  the  canal  bank  :- 

"  Extraordinary  scenes  took  place  on  the  canal  bank  when  the  enemy 

*"' '"L't'erthis  young  officer  saw  one  of  our  ponto"'^?/"**!'^?, ^^^^j*^^ 
r.n.1  He  Dlunged  into  the  water,  and  swimming  to  it,  made  it  fast  in  a 
S^iln  beytthe  enemy's  reach.  Some  of  our  men  ran  across  it  and 
Sht  the  enemy  under  their  fire  on  his  side  of  the  canal. 

During  this  critical  time  there  was  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
nrobablelhat  the  enemy  would  get  across.  The  fire  of  the 
Sefenders  however,  was  too  much  for  them  and  something 
fike  a  panic  L  in.  At  seven  o'clock  n  the  mormng  they 
hoisted  a  white  handkerchief,  and  300  of  them  made  signs  of 
surrender  Some  of  them  changed  their  minds  at  the  last 
moment  and  ran  away,  but  150  gave  themselves  up.  So  eager 
weTsonfe  of  these  men  to  surrender  that  they  swam  the  caj^l 
To  our  side.  As  it  was  now  broad  daylight  those  who  fled 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  before  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  cS  as  it  was.  ^  Before  eight  o'clock  this  second  attempt 

^  MtlSirupon  the  two  wings,  towards  Robecq  on  the 
•  This  incident  is  illustrated  on  pp.  200-201. 
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left  and  Givenchy  upon  the  extreme  right,  there  was  a  violent 
struggle  which  lasted  all  day.  The  attack  on  Givenchy  began 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until  seven,  when  the 
Germans  drew  off  after  a  series  of  very  determined  assaults, 
all  of  which  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  loss.  In  front 
of  Robecq  there  were  similar  efforts  to  advance,  but  one  and 
all  were  completely  checked. 

On  Thursday  evening,  when  the  fighting  died  down,  the 
enemy  had  notning  to  show  for  his  heaps  of  dead.    At  no 

{>oint  had  he  gained  a  yard  of  important  ground  along  the 
ine  of  the  canal,  and  neither  at  Robecq  nor  at  Givenchy  had 
he  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  sector.  Equally  vain  were  his 
attempts  to  advance  on  the  northern  face  of  the  salient.  So 
heavy  had  been  his  losses  that  during  the  three  following  days 
he  was  imable  to  nuike  a  serious  attack.  Our  men  seized  the 
opportunity  which  this  lull  afforded  to  improve  their  line  in 
front  of  Givenchy  and  Festubert,  where  a  couple  of  advance 
posts  had  been  rushed  by  the  enemy  two  days  before. 

Though  a  pause  had  set  in,  no  one  imagined  that  the  enemy 
would  long  remain  inactive.  Six  days  later  he  began  his  great 
thrust  against  the  range  of  hills  which  stood  between  him  and 
the  coast,  and  once  more  the  Allies  had  to  endure  a  terrible 
onset  and  a  period  of  the  gravest  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


HOW  WE  PLUGGED  UP  ZEEBRUGGE  HAKBOUR. — I. 


"  Be  bolde,  be  bolde. 
And  everywhere  be  bolde." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

EVERY  British  boy  and  British  giri  ought  to  remember  and 
honour  St.  George's  Day,  the  feast-day  of  the  warrior 
patron  saint  of  Merry  England.  St.  George's  Day,  April  23, 
1918,  will  never  be  forgotten ;  for  on  that  day  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  undertook  one  of  the  most  daring  and  difficult  feats  ever 
attempted,  and,  wlwit  is  more,  carried  it  through  with  complete 
success.  The  story  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you  ought  to 
thrill  you  with  pride,  and  it  will  certainly  convmce  you  that 
"  never  has  the  oanner  of  St.  George  floated  over  more  mag- 
nUicent  fighting  men." 

Before  you  can  imderstand  the  object  of  the  raid  which 
I  am  about  to  describe,  you  must  realize  that  Germany  is  very 
badly  off  for  ports  on  the  North  Sea.  She  has,  it  is  true,  a 
coastline  on  the  North  Sea  extending  from  the  Dianish  bound- 
ary to  that  of  Holland,  and  she  has  also  access  to  the  same 
sea  from  the  Baltic  by  means  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Her  river 
Elbe,  which  enters  the  North  Sea  by  a  wide  estuary,  has  upon 
its  shores  the  great  port  of  Hamburg  and  the  naval  harbour 
of  Cuxhaven,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  is  the  port  of 
Wilhelmshaven  ;  but  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  fronting 
the  North  Sea  she  has  no  ports  of  much  use  to  her.  What 
ports  there  are  lie  behind  sandbanks,  between  which  the  navi- 
gable channels  are  narrow  and  intricate. 

When  the  Germans  beean  their  submarine  warfare,  they 
found  themselves  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  only  bases 
available  on  their  own  coast  were  those  at  the  mouths  of  the 

IX.  IS 
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Elbe  and  Weser.  These  North  Sea  ports  were  tucked  away,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland.  Fortunately  for  the  Germans, 
they  had  almost  overrun  Belgium,  and  its  two  North  Sea  havens, 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  were  in  their  hands.  Before  long  thev 
had  turned  both  of  these  ports  into  submarine  bases,  from  which 
their  under-water  boats  could  sally  forth  and  prey  upon  our 
ships  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  along  the  western 
shores  of  Ireland.  Slinking  out  of  the  Belgian  bases,  they 
could  make  their  way  readily  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
discharge  their  torpedoes  at  all  ships  making  for  British  ports. 
When  America  entered  the  war  the  enemy  loudly  boasted  that 
his  submarines  would  sink  all  the  American  transports  before 
ever  they  reached  the  shores  of  France. 

As  you  know,  we  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
the  U-boats,  and  had  racVed  our  brains  to  find  methods  of 
fighting  them.  By  the  m  )uth  of  March  1917  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  was  able  co  tell  us  that  if  the  rate  of  loss  of 
the  world's  ships  remained  the  same,  and  as  many  ships  were 
built  as  we  expected,  we  could  never  be  overcome  by  the 
submarines  of  the  enemy  unless  he  found  some  new  method 
of  destroying  vessels.  Nevertheless,  the  U-boats  were  still  to 
be  feared,  and  a  plan  was  made  for  henuning  them  in,  and  as 
far  as  possible  preventing  them  frcr".  leaving  the  North  Sea, 
A  huge  minefield,  consisting  of  thousands  of  mines,  covering 
the  northern  exits,  was  nearly  complete.  It  had  taken  our  men 
nearly  a  year  to  lay  down.*  Then,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  preparations  were  made  for  a  naval  raid  on  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend.  We  proposed  to  block  up  these  harbours  by  sinking 
ships  in  the  only  channels  by  which  submarines  could  enter 
or  leave  them.  In  this  way  we  hoped  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
his  southern  bases,  and  force  him  to  use  his  northern  and  more 
out-of-the-way  ports. 

Naval  history  tells  us  of  several  blockmg  raids  carried  out 
by  our  seamen.  For  example,  in  the  year  1794  we  tried  to 
block  up  the  harbour  of  the  West  Indian  island  Martiniciue. 
According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  H.M.S.  Asia  was  to  sail  into 
the  harbour  and  blow  a  breach  in  the  sea-wall,  after  which 
bluejackets  were  to  row  ashore,  make  a  landing,  and  storm  the 
citadel  through  the  breach.  Unhappily,  Asia  was  piloted  by  a 
traitor  Frenchman,  who  lost  his  nerve  as  soon  as  the  shore 

•  See  map  on  p.  228. 


y.f— <»  Cuptnter  and  Comnuuider  Oaborm  with  tiM  Ifaacot  Cato  of  Vindicttve. 

(Jif  ftrminion  »f  Th*  /lluttrattd  Ltndtn  Ntmt. ) 
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batteries  opened  fire,  and  gave  ordeis  to  swing  the  ship  about 
and  sail  out  into  the  bay  with  all  spe^d.  He  was  persuaded  to 
make  a  second  attempt,  but  again  he  showed  the  white  feather. 
Meanwhile  our  bluejackets  in  open  boats  were  waiting  in  the 
bay  until  a  breach  should  be  blown  in  the  wall,  and  were  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  the  heavy  fire  directed  against  them.  Happily, 
Captain  Falknor,  of  the  sloop  Zebra,  was  able  to  assist  the  boats. 
He  laid  his  vessel  alongside  the  wall,  and  with  the  aid  of  scaling 
ladders  his  crew  climbed  to  the  top  and  stormed  and  captured 

the  citadel.  The  men  in  the 
boats  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
enabled  their  comrades  to 
hold  the  position  which  had 
been  won.  Captain  Falknor 
was  rewarded  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  French  frigate 
which  was  seized  in  the  har- 
bour. The  Admiral,  Sir  John 
Jervis,  said  to  the  gallant 
captain,  "  She  will  be  named 
after  you — ^the  Undaunted." 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the 
raid  itself,  let  me  tell  you  of 
the  attempt  which  the  Ameri- 
cans made  to  block  the  har- 
bour of  Santiago,  in  Cuba,  by 
sinking  the  collier  Merrimac 
in  the  fairway.  The  task  was 
entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son,  and  in  the  small  hours 
of  June  4,  1898,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  he  sailed  the  collier  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  The  Spanish  batteries  on  shore  opened  fire,  and 
blew  away  her  steering  gear  and  the  lashings  of  her  stern 
anchor  just  as  she  reached  the  spot  where  she  was  to  be  sunk. 
Something  also  went  wrong  with  the  apparatus  for  sinking  her, 
and  meanwhile  she  was  carried  back  by  the  tide  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  She  went  down  at  last,  but  not  in  the 
right  place ;  and  though  Lieutenant  Hobson  became  a  popular 
hero,  he  did  not  block  up  the  harbour. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  made  three 


Map  showing:  Mine  Areaa  in 
North  Sea. 
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attempts  to  bottle  up  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur.  On 
each  occasion  ships  were  sunk ;  but  they  were  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  block  up  the  wide  channel  and  prevent  the  Russian 
fleet  from  sailing  out.  We  ourselves  had  far  better  success 
when  we  attempted  to  prevent  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg 
from  leaving  the  Rufiji  river  in  November  1914.  Despite  the 
hot  fire  of  the  crew,  who  lined  both  banks  of  the  river,  we 
managed  to  sink  an  old  collier,  the  Netobridge,  in  the  only 
channel  by  which  the  German  cruiser  could  reach  the  sea. 

I  might  give  you  many  more  instances  of  blocking  expedi- 
tions, but  the  moral  of  all  of  them  is  the  same— namely,  that 
the  work  is  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  rarely  has 
it  proved  completely  successful.  It  is  not  easy  to  unk  a  ship 
exactly  where  it  is  wanted  to  lie.  Unless  the  ship  sinks  on  an 
even  keel,  the  end  which  goes  down  first  is  carried  out  of  posi- 
tion by  the  current  or  tide,  while  the  other  end  is  above  water. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  ship  finally  sinks  in  the  Une  of  the 
channel,  leaving  clear  water  around  it,  instead  of  athwart  the 
fairway,  so  as  to  block  it  completely.  At  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 
the  channels  were  narrow,  and  one  or  two  large  ships  sunk  m 
the  fairway  would  be  sufficient  to  bottle  up  all  the  craft  in  the 

harbour.  .  ,     .         r  't    u  u 

On  page  230  there  is  a  general  view  ot  Zeebrugge  har- 
bour, which  I  want  you  to  study  carefuUjr.    You  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  harbour  is  an  artificial  one.    Built  out  from  the  shore, 
and  curving  from  north  to  north-east,  is  a  long  mole  or  break- 
water, which  shelters  the  exit  of  the  Bruges  Canal  from  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  North  Sea.    On  the  Bruges  Canal  there 
are  several  docks,  and  these  formed  a  base  for  a  flotilla  of  sub- 
marines and  destroyers.    It  is  said  that  some  of  the  submarines 
were  brought  to  Zeebrugge  and  Oste.id  by  rail  from  the  Elbe, 
and  that  others  were  put  together  in  the  naval  yard  at  Zeebrugge. 
You  will  notice  that  the  entrance  to  the  canal  is  so  narrow 
that  two  ships  sunk  at  its  mouth  would  plug  it  up  completely. 
We  proposed  to  fill  several  old  and  otherwise  useless  cruisers 
with  concrete,  and  run  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  canal  under 
their  own  steam.    When  they  lay  in  the  reauired  positions, 
charges  would  be  blown  off  below  the  water-fine.    Down  the 
vessels  would  go,  and  the  deed  would  be  done.    There  are  only 
three  ways  in  which  such  obstructions  could  then  be  removed. 
The  Gennans  might  tr>'  to  blast  a  channel  through  them  by 
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means  of  high  explosives ;  but  if  they  adopted  thU  "method  and 
usTd  a  heavy  charge,  they  would  be  sure  to  do  ereat  daiMge  to 
S^  cJ^rbLks.  ^f  they  used  a  light  chargc^tKey  would  oiJy 
brlT the  wrecks  into  scattered  fragments,  each  of  which  would 
bSLe  a  «thering  place  for  sih  and  would  form  as  aVjward 
arXtacle  as  the*>^ecks  themselves  By  means  of  acrtyl«ne 
MS  the  metal  of  the  wrecks  could  be  cut  through ;  but  this 
SJthod  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  gas  is  powerless  to  cut 

^T^tS^ny  months  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes.  the  naval 
conuSnX  of  the  Dover  patrol,  and  his  staff  had  been  busy 
SS  preparations.    From  what  you  have  a^eady  r«ad  you 
^clwrly  understand  that  the  business  was  nsky  and  danger- 
SS  inAe  extreme.    Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
sun  «  weXuld  be  sure  to  lose  heavily,  and  ^«  ""^fi^^  ^^^^^^^ 
fail  altogether.    Hundreds  of  precautions  had  to  be  taken , 
wind  aS  w«ither  had  to  be  cowidered;  and  all  concerned  had 
J^  be  t^ai^^  to  co-operate  like  clockwork  if  the  plan  was  to 
be  a  sicc^.    There^ere  very  h«ivy  batten^  ^A^^, 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  along  the  coist,  and  if  tbey 
sS  th^range  of  our  vessels  fn  the  daylight  the  havoc  wou  d 
le  awful.  Twe  were  to  do  what  we  set  out  to  do,  we  shoxdd 
have  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.    Secrecy  was,  therefore  jU- 
important,  and  the  silent  service  was  never  more  silent  than 
when  oreparing  for  the  great  adventure. 

Six  old  cmisers.  five  of  them  filled  with  cement,  were 
to  be  sacrificed.     Vindictive,  one  of  these  ^ni'Sf"'  ^Jf 
convev  men  to   the   Mole,  upon  which   a   desperate  attacl. 
^Tto  b^  made  in  order  to  draw  off  the  enemy's  attention . 
7^lc  Intrepid,  Iphigenia,  and  Thetis  tried  to  sink  themselves 
rihe  Lrow  chapel.    Meanwhile  a  similar  attempt  was  to 
be  nSde  on  Ostend  harbour,  where  Brtlhantjind  Smus  were 
to  be  the  blocking  ships.    The  Mole  at  Zeebrugge  was  worth 
kncKking  about  for  its  own  sake,  because  it  earned  seaplane 
SSai?  stores,  guns  and  ammunition  in  great  number  and 
Sy^    The  attick  on  the  Mole,  however,  was  no   mwnt  to 
brmore  than  camouflage.    While  the  as^uU,  with  all  its  daring 
and  uprc^was  goln|  on,  the  block-shios  were  to  be  guided 
fnto  tT^nnel  and  sunk  in  the  right  p  W.  the  crews  mean- 
while being  got  away  in  motor  launches. 

In  ad&ion  to  the  cruisers  mentioned  above,  the  flotilla 
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which  was  to  carry  out  the  raid  included  two  Liverpool  ferry 
boats,  Iris  and  Daffodil,  on  both  of  which  the  writer  of  thc£« 
lines  has  n»de  many  a  trip.  They  had  been  brought  round 
from  the  Mersey,  and  when  engaged  in  their  perilous  mission 
still  bore  the  familiar  labels  above  the  cabins.  These  ferry 
boats,  along  with  Vindictive,  were  to  t>oldly  attach  themselves 
to  the  half-rnoon  Mole  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  caiud, 
land  bluejackets  and  marines  upon  it,  destroy  what  stores,  guns, 
and  Germr.ns  they  could  find,  and  generally  create  a  diversion 
while  the  block-ships  ran  in  and  sank  themselves  in  their  ap- 
pointed places. 

Vice-Admiral  K^es,  in  the  destroyer  Wanoick,  was  to 
command  the  expedition  in  person.  It  was  by  no  means 
his  first  daring  enterprise.  During  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
China  he  led  his  bluejackets  against  the  rebels  in  the  Taku 
forts ;  and  though  they  outnumbered  his  men  by  thirty  to  one, 
he  took  them  completely  by  surprise  and  overwhelmed  them. 
Nor  had  he  so  far  escaped  excitii^;  incidents  during  the  present 
wir.  He  was  on  board  Lurcher  when  the  German  light  cruiser 
Ariadne  and  her  consorts  were  sent  to  the  bottom  in  August 
1914.  He  also  figured  in  the  famous  seaplane  raid  when  bombs 
were  dropped  on  Cuxhaven  as  a  Christmas  treat  for  the  Huns 
in  the  same  year. 

Four  times  the  admiral  sailed  forth  from  Dover  with  his 
queer  fleet  of  destroyers,  obsolete  cruisers,  ferry-boats,  motor 
launches,  and  "  scooters ;  "  but  four  times  the  weather  proved 
unsuitable,  and  the  expedition  turned  back  and  waited  for  a 
inore  favourable  moment.  On  St.  George's  Day  the  condi- 
tions were  not  quite  perfect ;  but  one  cannot  expect  perfection 
in  this  imperfect  worid.  On  that  day  Captain  Carpenter  of 
Vindictive  rang  up  the  Admiral,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  day 
would  do.    "  All  right,"  he  replied;  "  off  vou  go." 

I  have  already  told  you  that  our  only  h-"^e  of  success  was 
to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.  We  meat  to  attack  in  the 
darkness  of  night ;  but  even  so  our  ships  could  not  approach 
the  harbour  without  being  seen.  To  shroud  the  vessels  from 
the  German  gunners  on  shore,  we  adopted  an  ingenious  device 
invented  by  Wing-Commander  Brock,  R.N.A.S.  Those  of  you 
who  have  seen  the  fireworks  at  the  Crystal  Palace  know  the 
name  Brock  quite  well,  for  the  displays  were  carried  out  by  that 
firm.    Wing-Conmiander  Brock  invented  a  remarkable  smoke- 
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screen,  which  formed  a  cloak  of  invUibility  for  the  advancins 
ships.  Happily,  on  the  night  of  St.  George's  Day  the  wind 
blew  from  the  north-east,  and  carried  the  smoke  shoreward 
ahead  of  the  ships.  Without  this  screen  the  operation  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  at  all. 

The  men  who  manned  the  flotilla  were  volunteer*.  They 
all  knew  the  perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  all  were 
afforded  an  opportUiUty  of  withdrawing  when  they  understood 
the  grave  risks  which  had  to  be  face^  yet  not  a  single  man 
wished  to  be  left  behind.  Certain  men  of  the  Intrepid  were 
told  that  their  services  would  not  be  recjuired.  They  went  to 
the  captain  in  an  almost  mutinous  spirit,  and  said  that  they 
absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  ship,  llie  consequence  was 
that  the  whole  crew  went  into  the  canal  with  Intrepid,  and 
happily  all  ^ot  safely  away  while  their  vessel  was  sinking. 

It  was  impossible  to  practise  the  men  in  what  they  would 
have  to  do,  because  it  meant  climbing  breakwaters  in  public, 
and  their  secret  might  have  been  revealed  and  carried  by  spies 
to  the  ears  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  men  were  dili- 
gently trained  in  night  fighting,  bombinff,  etc.,  and  were  higlUv 
eflkient  when  the  day  of  trial  arrivecL  'Hie  sea  trip  which 
had  to  be  made  was  a  little  over  oiw  hundred  miles  each  way, 
and  as  many  small  craft  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  operations,  a 
fine  day  had  to  be  chosen.  As  you  already  know,  it  was  neces- 
sary, too,  that  the  wind  should  be  in  the  right  quarter.  Further, 
the  harbours  to  be  attacked  had  to  be  approached  at  high- 
water,  so  that  t!ie  block-ships  could  ^  in.  As  they  would  be 
excellent  targets  for  the  shore  batteries,  they  had  to  make  the 
venture  under  cover  of  night.  All  these  conditions  had  to  be 
satisfied  on  one  and  the  same  day.  Captain  Carpenter  teUs  us 
that  he  and  his  fellow-officers  watched  and  waited  for  "  the 
Day  "  with  anxious  hearts,  realizing  that  every  hour  they 
delayed  meant  more  and  more  likelihood  of  the  news  leaking 
across  to  Germany,  and  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  defeat 
the  plan  at  the  outset.  Thanks  to  the  ability  of  our  sailors  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  we  were  able  to  surprise  the  enemy 
just  as  effectively  as  we  had  done  in  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

Now  for  the  story.  On  the  afternoon  of  22nd  April  a 
British  naval  force,  numbering  some  seventy  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  steamed  out  into  the  ^orth  Sea.    Every  one  on  board 
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was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  and  on  the  way  across  Admiral  Keyes 
signalled  to  Vindictive,  **  St.  George  for  England,"  to  which 
Captain  Carpenter  replied,  "  May  we  give  the  Dragon[s  tail  a 
jolly  good  twist  I  "  Vindictive  at  this  time  was  towing  the 
Mersey  ferry  boats ;  but  Jntretid,  Iphigenia,  Thetis,  Sirius,  and 
Brilliant  were  proceeding  under  their  own  steam.  When  the 
motley  fleet  was  fifteen  miles  from  Zeebrugge,  the  tows  were 
cast  off,  and  their  own  engines  carried  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance.  Sirius  and  Brilliant,  together  with  their  uV«-ndant 
craft,  shifted  their  course  for  Ostend,  and  a  swarm  ol  smoke- 
screening  and  motor  boats  dashed  ahead  at  full  speed  and  sent 
up  dense  clouds.  A  fleet  of  British  monitors  lying  off  the  coast 
had  by  this  time  begun  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  shore 
batteries.  The  idea  was  that  the  to  expeditions  should  reach 
their  objectives  at  the  same  mom'.nt,  so  as  to  prevent  a  warning 
from  beii^  sent  from  one  ph  .,  to  the  other. 

The  mght  was  overcast,  und  there  was  a  drift  of  haze  along 
the  coast ;  the  wind  w-'i  iieht,  and  the  sea  was  fairly  calm. 
Precisely  at  midnight  the  ships,  steaming  through  the  thick 
smoke-screen,  approached  their  destinations.  I  \  A  first  de- 
scribe what  happened  at  Zeebrugge.  From  Vinaictive's  bridge, 
as  she  headed  tov-ards  the  Mole,  with  the  ferry  boats  at  her 
heels,  there  was  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen  shore- 
ward. Ahead  was  the  town,  filled  with  men  who  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  approaching.  Not  until 
Vindictive  emerged  from  the  smoke-screen,  with  the  light- 
house on  the  Mole  right  chead,  did  they  understand  what  was 
on  foot. 

Captain  Carpenter  tells  us  that  as  he  left  the  smoke  behind 
German  star-shells  lit  up  the  sky  almost  like  daylight,  and  that 
he  had  a  strange  feeling  of  nakedness  when  he  saw  how  exposed 
his  vessel  was,  even  at  midnight.  He  turned  his  ship  to  get 
alongside  the  Mole,  on  the  seaward  side,  where  the  hull  would 
be  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries  by  the  solid 
masonry,  and  increased  to  full  speed  in  order  to  get  there  as 

guickly  as  possible.  He  had  decided  not  to  open  fire  until  the 
Jerman  batteries  began  the  duel,  because  he  wished  to  remain 
unnoticed  until  the  last  possible  moment.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  battery  of  five  or  six  guns  at  the  end  of  the  Mole  com- 
menced firing,  and  then  the  shore  guns  began  their  deafening 
chorus  at  a  range  of  300  yards. 
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An  account  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  thus 
describes  the  scene  : — 

"A  star-shell  soared  aloft,  then  a  score  of  star-shells ;  the  wavering 
beams  of  the  searchlight  swung  round  and  settled  to  a  glare ;  the  wildfire 
of  gun  flashes  leaped  against  the  sky ;  strings  of  luminous  green  beads 
shot  aloft,  hung  and  sank,  and  the  darkness  of  night  was  supplanted  by 
the  mghtmare  daylight  of  battle-fires.  Guns  and  machine  guns  along  the 
Mole  and  batteries  ashore  woke  to  life,  and  it  was  in  a  gale  of  shelling  that 
Vtndtcttve  laid  her  nose  against  the  30  feet  high  concrete  side  of  the  Mole, 
let  go  an  anchor,  and  signalled  to  Daffodil  to  shove  her  stem  in.  Iris  went 
ahead  and  endeavoured  to  get  alongside  Ukewise." 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  how  Vindictive 
was  prepared  for  the  great  enterprise.  The  mast  had  been 
cut  to'/ay,  lest  it  should  show  above  the  smoke-screen  and  give 
too  early  a  warning  to  the  enemy.  The  sides  of  the  ship  were 
protected  with  sandbags  and  mattresses;  a  poor  protection 
against  shells,  but  affording  some  sort  of  breastwork  against 
shell  splinters  and  bullets.  On  the  port  wing  a  hut  had  been 
erected,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  flame-thrower.  Above  the 
upper  deck  had  been  built  a  temporary  wooden  deck,  with 
ramps  leading  to  the  main  deck.  From  this  false  upper  deck 
projected  eighteen  brows  or  gangways,  which  were  to  be  let 
down  on  the  Mole  so  as  to  enable  our  men  to  make  a  landing. 
Amongst  the  guns  which  the  old  cruiser  carried  were  several 
howitzers.  Probably  such  weapons  were  now  for  the  first 
time  in  use  on  one  of  his  Majesty's  croisers. 

The  fire  that  beat  down  upon  Vindictive  and  her  consorts 
was  terrible.  A  heavy  and  unexpected  swell  caused  the  vessels 
to  roll  and  plunge  against  the  foundations  of  the  pier,  and  as 
it  did  so  the  decks  and  upper  works  were  swept  by  machine- 
gun  bullets  from  the  Mole,  and  by  shells  from  the  big  guns 
ashore.  Captain  Carpenter  remained  on  the  bridge  conning 
the  vessel  until  her  stem  was  alongside,  when  he  took  up  his 
position  in  the  flame-thrower  hut  on  the  port  side.  This 
ironclad  shelter  was  simply  riddled  with  shot  and  shell,  and  it 
is  marvellous  that  any  of  its  occupants  survived  for  a  minute. 
Onlookers  said  that  the  gallant  captain  handled  his  vessel  as 
neatly  as  though  she  were  a  picket-boat. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  get  the  men  ashore.  At  one  moment 
the  gangways  would  be  ten  feet  above  the  top  of  the  Mole ; 
at  the  next  fifteen  feet  below ;  and  between  the  rising  and  the 
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falling  they  crashed  into  the  wall.  Nevertheless,  the  landing 
parties  climbed  them  with  wonderful  courage  and  skill.  Cap- 
tain Carpenter  tells  us  that  every  moment  he  expected  to  see 
the  bluejackets  and  marines  falling  off  the  gangways  into  the 
death-trap  between  the  Mole  and  the  ship — a  drop  of  twenty 
feet.  One  man  did  fall,  and  was  probably  crushed  to  death. 
The  others,  however,  swarmed  up  the  crashing,  splintering 
gangways  like  cats,  and  dropped  over  the  parapet  on  to  the 
Mole,  carrying  with  them  Lewis  euns,  bombs,  explosives,  flame- 
throwers, and  other  weapons  of  destruction.  In  a  few  minutes 
from  three  to  four  hundred  men  had  landed  on  the  Mole,  and 
had  forced  their  way  along  it  under  cover  of  the  barrages  put 
down  by  our  guns,  howitzers,  and  pom-poms.  Before  the  word 
"  Go  had  been  given.  Colonel  Elliot,  who  vas  to  lead  the 
Marines,  and  Captain  H.  C.  Hak»''ji,  who  commanded  the  blue- 
jackets, were  killed.  The  shell  that  killed  the  latter  officer  did 
fearful  execution  in  the  forward  Stokes  morta-  battery. 

Many  men  were  killed  or  wounded  as  they  rushed  across 
the  muTow  planks  to  the  Mole,  but  our  brave  fellows  "  carried 
on  "  in  the  most  undaunted  and  orderly  fashion.  A  lieutenant 
who  had  his  arm  carried  away  by  a  shell  on  the  upper  deck 
was  trampled  by  the  stormers  as  they  rushed  by  in  the  darkness. 
He  was  recognized  and  was  dragged  aside  by  the  commander! 
Though  he  must  have  been  suffering  terribly,  he  raised  his 
renuimng  arm  and  shouted  to  the  stormers  as  they  hastened 
by,  "  Good  luck  to  you  !  "  Everywhere  the  same  undaunted 
spu-it  was  apparent.    The  men  were  magnificent. 

The  lower  deck  was  now  a  shambles ;  but  as  the  com- 
nwnder  made  the  round  of  his  vessel  dying  men  raised  them- 
selves to  cheer  him.  The  crew  of  the  howitzer  which  was 
mounted  forward  had  all  been  killed;  so  had  a  second  crew 
In  the  stem  a  firework  expert— one  of  Captain  Brock's  em- 
ployees—a man  who  had  never  been  to  sea  before,  was  steadily 
firing  great  illuminating  rockets,  so  as  to  light  up  the  way  for 
the  block-ships  and  their  escort  of  motor  boats. 

Daffodil,  after  helping  to  berth  Vindictive,  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  land  her  own  men;  but  Captain  Carpenter  ordered 
her  to  remain  where  she  was,  with  her  nose  against  Vindictive's 
qiwrter,  pressing  her  into  the  Mole.  Her  engines  usually  de- 
veloped only  eighty  pounds  prewure  of  steam  per  inch ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Artificer-Engineer  Sutton 
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and  his  men,  they  doubled  the  pressure  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  vessel  was  holding  Vindictive  against  the  wall. 

Iris  had  troubles  of  her  own.  She  failed  to  make  fast  to 
the  Mole  at  the  first  attempt,  because  her  grapnels  were  not 
large  enough  to  span  the  parapet.  Two  of  her  officers,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bradford  and  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  climbed 
ashore  and  sat  astride  the  parapet  trying  to  make  the  grapnels 
fast  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  machine-gun  fire.  Both  were 
killed,  and  fell  between  the  vessel  and  the  wall.  Commander 
Valentine  Gibbs  had  both  legs  shot  away,  and  died  next  morn- 
ing. Lieutenant  Spencer,  though  wounded,  took  command 
when  his  chief  fell,  and  refused  to  be  relieved. 

Iris  was  obliged  at  last  to  change  her  position  and  fall  in  astern 
of  Vindictive.  During  this  manoeuvre  she  suflFered  severely  from 
gun-fire.  A  single  shell  burst  at  a  point  where  fifty-six  naarines 
were  assembled  waiting  the  order  to  rush  across  the  gangways 
to  the  Mole.  Forty-nme  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  were  wounded.  Another  shell  burst  in  the  wardroom, 
which  was  being  used  as  a  sick  bay  or  hospital.  Four  officers 
and  twenty-six  men  were  put  out  of  their  misery  by  this  shell. 
In  all  Iris  lost  eight  officers  and  sixty-nine  men  killed,  and  three 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  two  men  wounded. 

Captain  Carpenter  tells  us  that  some  of  his  men  were  badly 
hit  three  or  four  times  by  machine-gun  bullets.  Nevertheless, 
they  thought  only  of  the  task  on  which  they  were  engaged. 
"  The  question  I  was  continually  asked  by  the  men— and  it 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  a  peculiar  expression— was, 
•  Have  we  won  }  '—just  as  if  it  had  been  a  football  match. 
They  had  no  thought  of  anything  else." 

Meanwhile,  what  was  happemng  on  the  Mole  ?  Our  storm- 
ing parties,  though  assailed  by  intense  and  unceasing  fire,  found 
no  Germans  to  oppose  them.  Every  stormer  knew  the  geography 
of  the  great  Mole,  with  its  railway  line,  its  numerous  build- 
ings, hangars,  and  store  sheds,  as  well  as  he  knew  the  decks  of 
his  own  ship,  thanks  to  the  many  photographs  which  had  been 
made  of  it  by  our  airmen.  The  bluejackets  and  marines  went 
about  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  most  orderly  and  rapid 
fashion.  One  after  another  the  buildings  burst  into  flame,  or 
split  and  crumpled  as  the  dynamite  charges  went  off.  A 
bombing  party,  working  up  towards  the  extension  of  the  Mole, 
destroyed  several  machine-gun  emplacements,  but  could  find 
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no  prisoners  to  capture,  lliey  afterwards  learned  that  when 
our  ships  approached  the  defenders  simply  retired,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  machine-gun  fire  from  the  shore  end 
of  the  Mole.  While  our  fellows  worked  and  destroyed,  the 
covering  party  below  the  parapet  could  see  the  shapes  of  the 
block-ships  steaUng  in  and  out  of  their  own  smoke  and  making 
for  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

About  fifteen  ininutes  after  Vindictive  got  alongside,  and 
some  ten  minutes  before  the  block-ships  amved,  a  tremendous 
explosion  was  heard  at  the  shore  end  of  the  Mole.  What  had 
happened  ?  An  old  submarine,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
R.  D.  Sandford,  had  been  loaded  with  some  tons  of  explosives, 
and  had  been  run  in  against  the  steel  piles  suppuiting  a  jetty  or 
railway  viaduct  at  the  shoreward  end  of  the  Mole.  The  explo- 
sives had  been  touched  off,  and  the  crew  of  half  a  dozen  officers 
and  men  had  dashed  away  at  top  speed  in  a  very  small "  scooter." 
A  few  seconds  later  a  huge  spout  of  flame  soared  up  with  a 
roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  heavens.  When  the  smoke 
subsided,  a  great  gap  of  over  one  hundred  feet  yawned  in  the 
Mole.  At  daylight  it  could  clearly  be  seen  for  many  miles 
along  the  coast. 

The  men  who  escaped  from  the  submarine  had  poor  luck. 
The  searchlight  caught  them,  and  the  propeller  of  their  little 
craft  was  blown  away.    They  then  took  to  their  paddles,  and 

Culled  hard  against  the  strong  tide,  while  machine  guns  belched 
ullets  upon  them  at  close  range.  Most  of  the  men  were 
wounded,  but  they  stuck  to  their  work,  and  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  picked  up  by  a  steam  piimace  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  Why  the  Germans  did  not  shell  the  submarine  as  she 
approached  the  viaduct  remains  a  mystery.  Captain  Carpenter 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  believed  the  under-water  boat  was 
trying  to  push  her  way  through  the  piles  into  the  harbour  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  vessels  inside.  They  knew  that 
it  could  not  get  throuni  the  narrow  gaps  between  the  pUes, 
and  very  likely  they  left  it  alone  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  capture  it  intact.  "  A  large  number  of  Germans 
were  on  the  viaduct  a  few  feet  above  the  submarine,  firing  with 
nuchine  guns.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  them  went 
up  with  the  viaduct.  The  cheer  from  my  nien  on  Vindictioe 
when  they  heard  the  explosion  was  one  of  the  finest  things  I 
have  ever  heard." 
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